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LEADING MOTIFS THE DRAMAS KJELD ABELL 


University California, Berkeley 


FTER the untimely, tragic death Kaj Munk 1944, Kjeld 
Abell was generally regarded Denmark’s leading contemporary 
dramatist. Now Kjeld Abell, too, gone. died suddenly early 
March this year, shortly after completing his last play, Skriget. Unlike 
Kaj Munk who was innovator the theater, Abell has been 
bold experimenter with dramatic form who has enriched Danish drama 
with variety expressionistic techniques. For some these in- 
debted Strindberg whom admired Abell has, more- 
over, the best his dramas been thoughtful and—despite all his 
playfulness and critic his times. this latter aspect 


his work which subject. 


There are three major motifs Kjeld Abell’s theater: (1) satire 
bourgeois life and values (middle-class conventionality and respectabil- 
ity are seen Abell stifling all human spontaneity, originality and 
joy life); (2) criticism political neutrality indifference and 
moral passivity, connected with for active resistance oppressive 
totalitarian forces; (3) criticism emotional coldness and lack sol- 
idarity with others certain types modern intellectuals, coupled with 
that emotional warmth and solidarity are found the com- 
mon people. 

the ballet Enken Spejlet (1934) excepted, Abell’s satirical at- 
tack bourgeois conventionality embodied mainly his two expres- 
sionistic comedies, Melodien, der blev (1935) and Eva aftjener sin 
Barnepligt (1936), although this kind satire appears sporadically 
later plays well. the opening Melodien the average Danish white- 


the overwhelming impression Strindberg made the young Abell, see 
Teaterstrejf Paaskevejr (Copenhagen, 1948), 47-56. 
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collar worker Larsen and his girl Edith have the melody (the joy 
but Edith’s formidably conventional mother Larsen made 
abjure all poetic nonsense. must forget the melody, acquire some 
sense, marry Edith, and settle down career the office. The cruel 
banality average Danish middle-class existence reproduced 
Abell with frightening exactness and considerable wit. their honey- 
moon Larsen and Edith visit all the obvious places Denmark and make 
all the obvious remarks about them. Skovgard.”) 
They get the same dinner everywhere: asparagus soup, fried chicken, ice 
cream. The horror reaches climax the scene entitled “Sunday.” “Sun- 
day, Sunday, Sunday,” exclaims Larsen, “you paralyze me.” And about 
Sunday the day rest explodes characteristic Abellian phrase: 
“Rest?—yes, Sunday you rest the bosom the family with your 
head cup coffee and your feet roll pastry.” The boredom 
Larsen’s and Edith’s life together without the melody gradually becomes 
oppressive that they decide try find again. Eventually they 
succeed. her search for Edith comes upon girl skipping rope; she 
singing it. She says: can only sing when skip, and only when 
others help me.” Other characters the play that know the melody 
(have the joy life) are laborer, carefree man bicycle, and even 
professor. the very end Edith sings the melody for Larsen: 
the song will only come when work for ourselves/When all 
for the common good all/And not for you/ Nor you for me/ but 
should for The melody this play thus symbolizes the poetry 
existence, joy life, and feeling solidarity with others. And 
Abell’s view these values are rarely found the unimaginative, self-suf- 
ficient middle classes. 

There close thematic connection between Melodien and Eva. 
Eva Abell shows how and why many members the middle classes 
become the drab, joyless, frustrated individuals that they are. The reason 
for the calamity the perverse system education which children are 
subjected to, and which, often with the best intentions, handed down 
from generation generation. Whenever natural impulse the child 
seeks spontaneous outlet, met the chilling dictum the respect- 
able: isn’t done! Eve, the mother mankind, goes through this ex- 
perience Abell’s play she steps out painting museum and 
allows herself born into decent, well-to-do upper-middle class 
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family, Ernst. She finally rebels against the tyranny the family over 
her personality which they, fear the future, try mold their own 
image preserve the past. the end the play the Ernst family, the 
case “Eve versus her family,” brought trial the museum which 
Eve had left. painter, man the people, “living judge” 
called Eve, the family sentenced stay the museum where will 
feel quite home, for everything there exactly was the family 
drawing room, closed off the outside world. Adam and Eve are “sen- 
tenced” out and rediscover the world with fresh eyes, give entirely 
new names everything. And Adam must see that all children are 
allowed call the world just what they like, and not that which writ- 
ten the name tags which their families carefully pin every- 
thing. world not museum,” observes the painter, “it every 
day new and fresh the first time when Adam saw hen lay egg— 
but some people handle with old hands, and doesn’t like that.” Eva 
aftjener sin Barnepligt and Melodien, der blev vek thus make the same 
point: bourgeois conventionality and respectability are inhibiting influ- 
ences detrimental the creative and spontaneous urges human nature. 
The two plays embody the Bohemian aesthetic part Kjeld Abell’s 
many-faceted artistic personality. 

The laborer whom Edith met Melodien long, colorful speech 
severely criticizes the political indifference the middle class. This 
speech gives the first adumbration theme which Abell was develop 
further group plays from the late 1930’s and the 1940’s. “Do you 
give damn about us?” the laborer angrily exclaims. your life! 
You and your husband rush into the cream-colored washstand and close 
the door every time there trouble afoot—and the meantime others 
may lie around croaking the front pages the newspapers, bold 
print and with pictures the bereaved mourners—what kind ped- 
estal that you have climbed on... The laborer’s indictment 
middle-class political apathy clearly reflects the troubled economic situa- 
tion the early 1930’s with unemployment, strikes, and lock-outs. 
Anna Sophie Hedvig Judith (1940), Silkeborg (1946), and Dage 
paa Sky (1947), Kjeld Abell’s scope becomes more comprehensive. 
these serious dramas Abell concerned with such momentous historical 
events the rise Nazism, the occupation Denmark and the activi- 
ties the Danish underground, and the advent the atomic bomb. Con- 
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sistently these plays Abell calls for active resistance destructive 
totalitarian forces, whether they political, technological, military? 
And consistently stresses the point, makes the accusation, that ordi- 
nary citizens their political and moral passivity are partly responsible 
for the rise dictators and technological tyranny. 

The middle-aged, mousy-looking schoolteacher Anna Sophie Hedvig 
who has the courage destroy local despot when she feels her little 
world threatened Abell’s most impressive embodiment the spirit 
resistance; and the play that bears her name one his most forceful 
indictments the policy neutrality and moral passivity. When 
Anna Sophie stands facing the despotic Mrs. and from the look 
her eyes can tell that she will never give in, she feels for moment 
from her little world she looking into the big one, the world the news- 
papers. “Must not defend our little worlds,” she exclaims, not 
they that together make the big one?” When the schoolgirl Ester 
commends the rival Mrs. Mgller, Miss Smith, person who “all 
right,” the gentle Anna Sophie gets angry and uncertain terms, 
speaking for Kjeld Abell, denounces the philosophy that commend- 
all right—it almost the worst thing you can be—the others fight with 
entirely different weapons—and then you sit there and are all right—but 
for the benefit whom—only for the sake your own conscience—and 
the meantime your world destroyed—and there are introduced meth- 
ods, and things, and conditions which you have opposed all your life—.” 

The family into which Anna Sophie arrives with her sensational news 
not even “all right”; completely indifferent the outside world, 
was the Ernst family Eva. The son John, however, exception. 
the discussion that follows upon Anna Sophie’s revelation the kill- 
ing Mrs. John strongly defends her right kill, and 
who draws the parallel between Mrs. local tyrant, and the “voice 
over the radio,” that say Hitler: “We feel that voice ought 
defend ourselves against—and all get and turn dial— 
what not hear, imagine not being And John succinctly 
formulates the gist Abell’s criticism the family’s neutrality when 


Also some extent, but very indirectly, Dronning gaar igen (1943). 
this time, course, caution was necessitated the presence the German troops 
Denmark. 
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says: have taken our stand taking stand.” When Director 
Karmach, angered John’s attack the passivity the average citi- 
zen, asks: “Would you have rush the radio station and strangle 
the voice front the microphone?” John replies: “We should have 
strangled before got that far.” our passivity and political indiffer- 
ence are all, other words, responsible for the rise dictators. This 
point that Abell makes even more emphatically his next play Judith. 

Aside from Anna Sophie and John, Anna Sophie Hedvig contains one 
more positive character who the side resistance. This the pris- 
oner from the front page the newspaper who standing, his back 
wall, waiting executed. Beside him Abell the final symbolic 
scene places Anna Sophie. Her long speech addressed him expresses 
well the message the play: fight for the future,” she says among 
other things, you die make possible—you not say that 
use—you know that some The words “you not 
say that use” contain scarcely veiled criticism Danish policy 
armaments which has been prevalent the twentieth century, and 
which can traced back Viggo celebrated words skal 
ing country like Denmark which impossible defend anyway? 
Clearly that not Kjeld Abell’s position. 

the second act his play Judith, Abell makes his modern Judith 
young society widow) remark that the Biblical Judith very re- 
mote from her, but the Young Man, her companion, rebukes her stat- 
ing that “she concerns all This remark prepares for the major 
motif the drama. the Biblical part the play Judith sets out 
kill the tyrant Holofernes, who laying siege her city; but after much 
anguished casting about she finds toward the end that she unable 
this. The reason for her inability act the realization that she herself 
and people like her are responsible for the emergence the dictator. 
Judith observes: are the soil has grown in—he has arisen be- 
cause our vacillation and doubt and need believe and desire run 
thousand miles away from the symbol our weak- 
moment later she addresses her crippled brother Dan symbol Den- 
mark) and exclaims: “You thought that Holofernes was the most im- 
portant person, but you are wrong—the most important person the 
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ordinary individual who merely looks and lets things happen—and 
cringes abjectly the belief that everything will work out, that heaven 
will not the long run tolerate injustice ....” The criticism that Judith 
here makes her own passivity the same that Anna Sophie made 
the good-natured Miss Smith Anna Sophie Hedvig, Miss Smith who 
believes that things will work out for the best you just wait. “Perhaps 
they will the long run,” comments Anna Sophie, not live 
the long run.” necessary take personal action against injustice. 
This action taken Judith, though not the “unworthy” Judith but 
Mrs. Branza, woman the people, brothel keeper, who not in- 
hibited Judith’s weakness and feeling guilt. The fact that she 
who kills Holofernes illustrates Abell’s unshakable faith the basic 
soundness and vitality the common people. 

The background for Anna Sophie Hedvig and Judith was the threat- 
ening rise fascist dictators the European continent. Silkeborg 
(1946) the threat has materialized into inescapable fact: Denmark was 
occupied German troops. The play contains Abell’s homage the 
young members the Danish resistance and his criticism those mem- 
bers the older generation who failed their political ignorance, in- 
difference, misplaced neutrality. long, sarcastic speech the Ger- 
man officer Carl Otto castigates the older generation, the parents the 
young Danish resistance fighters: “Yes,” says, “you certainly have 
good reason feel acquitted. You are group unspeakable figure- 
heads the fighting youth. But look out. Some day may suddenly 
turn you and call you account. fighting for you, but did you 
fight for it?” 

Kjeld Abell calls his play about the Danish resistance the Nazi oc- 
cupation for number reasons. One reason may that there 
was great deal railroad sabotage near Silkeborg during the latter 
part the war. Another reason for choosing this title was probably the 
fact that the body Kaj Munk was discovered close this mid-Jutland 
city. Munk’s assassination the Nazis created storm indignation 
Denmark, well But the main reason for giving the drama 


When the news Kaj Munk’s death reached Copenhagen, Kjeld Abell gave 
proof considerable personal courage. interrupted matinée performance 
the Royal Theatre announce that “Denmark’s great dramatist dead.” The fol- 
lowing day had into hiding. 
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this title stated explicitly the play itself. The name becomes the 
symbol peculiarly Danish type resistance the oppressors: 
difficult attack. Everywhere only meets material that floats and 
waves and yields. strikes, featherbed which does not re- 
sound....And the very moment when things look their laziest and 
softest, when everything flags most good-naturedly and most yieldingly, 
the wind may suddenly veer, become storm which makes the soft mate- 
rial stand out taut and flappingly hard like one great banner that sweeps 
everything down.” The day when the wind veered Denmark was, 
course, the twenty-ninth August, 1943, when the Danish government 
abdicated protest against the Nazi treatment underground people, 
and sabotage began gather impetus. And significantly all the six acts 
Silkeborg take place series August 29s. Like Judith, Silkeborg 
unequivocal call for active resistance the enemy, and not just 
words, but deeds. Judith Mrs. Branza, woman the people, 
was the most positive character, man the common 
people, Lille Ulriksen, who receives most Abell’s sympathy for his 
sober, determined attitude towards the necessity sabotage; while the 
upper-class resistance fighter allows his private emotions get 
the way efficient resistance. 

The Danish critic Frederik Schyberg once characterized Kjeld Abell’s 
theater “verbal theater” the manner Jules Romains and Jean 
Unfortunately, most the plays Abell written after 
Silkeborg are not only verbal but verbose theater, frequently lapsing into 
tortuous cerebral tirades held together (when they are held together) 
disconcertingly capricious logic. none his later plays this more 
true than Dage paa Sky (1947). With the Second World War 
end, Abell this play turned his attention the ethical problems pre- 
sented the development the atomic bomb. Dage paa Sky takes 
place the mind desperate human, atomic scientist who has 
thrown himself out plane order escape from his unbearable feel- 
ing guilt. His attempt suicide somewhat halfhearted, however, 
since wearing parachute. falls, the question is: Will 
open? Will his will live conquer after all? lands Mount Olym- 


Frederik Schyberg, Kjeld Abell (Copenhagen, 1947), 36. 
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pus and gets involved conflict between the gods and the goddesses 
there. The gods represent the destructive forces desire for power, 
war, egotism, death. The goddesses stand for the constructive forces 
love (Aphrodite), marriage (Hera), fertility (Demeter). The message 
the play does not come head until the final scene which, 
flashback earth, the scientist’s wife great soliloquy attacks the 
mentality atomic scientists. They should have made conditions before 
they handed over the bomb the army. They failed this, and now 
things have got out hand. Instead becoming the period they in- 
tended be, the atomic bomb became only comma; and the scien- 
tists are responsible for the hell the following clause. Their mistake 
was that they believed that freedom can without limits. freedom 
without limits may lead directly the suicide mankind.” his wife’s 
love and understanding the scientist’s desire live rekindled. The 
parachute eventually does open, and proclaimed that “man vic- 
torious.” The scientist returns earth assume once again his share 
the burden responsibility, while Mount Olympus, Kokyta, the 
force evil, the symbol strife, destroyed the will Hera. 

From the wordiness and occasional obscurity this somewhat pre- 
tentious drama emerge, however, some familiar Abellian ideas: find 
again here the theme responsibility, criticism moral passivity (the 
good conscience which merely result inaction indicted was 
Anna Sophie and insistence active resistance evil. The 
gods Olympus shun action and moral responsibility. Hera denounces 
them these words: “They want peace all cost—with everything and 
everybody—they hate little verbally and within doors; then that 
done and their alibi safe.” The main difference between Dage paa 
Sky and such plays Anna Sophie Hedvig and Judith that this time 
the burden responsibility not placed general way the average 
passive citizen but more specifically with small group scientists. 

Judith and Silkeborg egotism and selfishness were minor themes. 
Judith talks herself being shut shell, out contact with 
others. Silkeborg severely chastises the selfishness the older 
generation long speech. soon the tension begins ease 
little, observes, people immediately start labeling everything again 
with their little tags, mine, mine.” Abell’s last three important 
plays date, Vetsera blomstrer ikke for enhver (1950), Den blaa Pek- 
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ingeser (1954), and Kameliadamen (1959) egotism has deepened and be- 
come complete isolation, alienation from others.5 The result emotional 
coldness, extreme loneliness, and loss contact with reality. Although 
these plays, like Dage paa Sky, are too wordy and frequently obscure, 
one impressed Abell’s serious and occasionally incisive analysis 
nihilistic emotional states that are familiar from several works Sartre 
and Camus, and Denmark from certain works Branner and 
Martin Hansen. Many the isolated intellectuals these last three 
Abell plays are lost souls, but for some them there hope salvation 
through change heart, Sindets Forvandling.” always Abell 
the change occurs through realization feeling solidarity with 
others. Thus loneliness becomes contact, and emotional cold gives way 
Three characters the three plays illustrate well the modern 
intellectual’s isolation and his salvation from it: Alice Vetsera, Tordis 
Eck Den blaa Pekingeser, and Marguerite Gautier Kameliadamen. 
Alice’s characterization herself “an iceflower” applies all three 
women. One night despair her unhappy marriage which she has 
contact with her husband, she walks the streets and man the 
people tries pick her up. addresses her “my flower,” but changes 
when feels her lack response. Yet she had been 
moved the warmth his voice, and for this very reason perhaps she 
not completely lost. She comments: have never suffered that any- 
one touched me. Why? From that night the wet sidewalk realized it. 
was iceflower. was use trying forget, explain away, 
take humorously. had made myself iceflower the pane that 
stood between and life. begged and implored for help everywhere, 
but nobody could help me.” Very clearly the end Vetsera stated 
Abell’s mouthpiece, the housekeeper Mie, that the one thing which 
needed love: must concerned about ‘ours.’ But forget 
love ours becomes shell, house, rock from which neither 
God nor Moses can strike the smallest spring—they give up, walk 
Tordis Den blaa Pekingeser even worse off than Alice. She feels 
isolated that she carries isolation its logic extreme and attempts sui- 
cide: saw only myself,” she remarks, “my own thread, thought that 
from could formed pattern, independent pattern.” But she 


This theme also treated, but terribly roundabout way, the vague, in- 
consequential playlet Miss Plinckby’s Kabale from 1949. 
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brought back life man the people, Esmond, who revives her will 
live, live with others, and her friend André who feels deeply respon- 
sible for her. “In glimpse,” states, sense the existence the in- 
visible circle: the others—yourself.” (If remove the acute accent 
from his name André, get andre, the Danish word for others. the 
one that concerned about others.) Finally, Abell’s Marguerite Gautier 
Kameliadamen “iceflower” that brought life the self-ef- 
facing love Armand Duval. Armand the one who carries her 
the mirror, away from the image which was her barren love solitude, 
who with his warmth created human being, two human beings that 
became The point made that Marguerite’s emotional sickness 
not private affliction but general ailment. Exclaims Alexandre 
Dumas, who appears character the play: “Marguerite Gautier, 
behind your closed shutters, not yourself that you must save but 
all you.” 

should clear that Kjeld Abell’s theater first and foremost 
activating theater. Abell wants arouse us: political awareness, 
hatred oppression and injustice, feelings moral responsibility and 
solidarity with others. Although his dramatic form often mannered 
and precious, evident that him theater which does not main- 
tain close contact with the actual human world around theater. 
1948, the 200-year anniversary the Royal Theatre Copen- 
hagen, Abell wrote with the facetious but cumbersome title 
Ejendommen Matr. Nr. 267 Kvarter, that say the building 
the Royal Theatre. typical Abell character this play, man the 
people, window-cleaner, first criticizes the theater for being “in- 
stitution dreams” without connection with reality. But the course 
the little play the window-cleaner comes realize that was wrong. 
finally sees the theater place where proclaimed 
tankens uforsonlighed overfor uret.” the last line apostrophizes the 
theater this way: “Forgive me, house! You are house, but world! 
world—and (turning the audience): yours! 

That what Kjeld Abell wanted his theater be. 
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STYLISTIC AND TEXTUAL CHANGES MODERN TEATER 


Tuomas BucKMAN 
University Kansas 


Lagerkvist’s essay Modern teater: synpunkter och angrepp 
(1918) the second his two major statements the philosophy 
literary art. Although primarily concerned with the theater and drama, 
nevertheless important key his manner writing other forms; 
and, the evidence indicates, may regarded with reasonable assurance 
the most authoritative his theoretical treatises. is, furthermore, 
the most recent point time, nothing else this nature from his pen 
having been published since the last his theater reviews (which merely 
reflect and underscore his position Modern teater) appeared 
1919. 


Modern teater Lagerkvist takes stock the art the theater 
order find valid point departure for his own dramatic writing. 
the outset recognizes the limited freedom movement imposed the 


conservatism the theater and its traditional architecture, but the 
essay develops emphasizes the writer’s prerogative create freely for 
the stage motivated genuine inner compulsion give sub- 
stance his vision dramatic form. Naturalism, Lagerkvist states, was 
the first modern attempt recreate theater better calculated satisfy 
contemporary taste, but fifty years later (in 1918) has become sterile 
and unimaginative, concerning itself chiefly with drab and meaningless 
detail. has turned its back the great theatrical tradition the Middle 
Ages and the wonder and poetry the Shakespearean theater. This one 
reason for opposing it, but another equal importance that naturalism 
incapable expressing the chaotic nature our time. seeking 
another line development, Lagerkvist calls, not for new romanticism 
return symbolism, but for profoundly personal form which shows 
the fantastic elements reality. Strindberg’s drama best exemplifies 
this ideal and opens new perspectives while Ibsen’s dramatic form, the 
other hand, incapable further development. Moreover, Strindberg’s 
unique and epoch-making formal innovations correspond the artistic 
instinct our age—an age full violent and abrupt contrasts which 
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every inner problem mankind has been transformed into threatening 
realities. 

staging, however, Lagerkvist rejects the asceticism and physical 
limitations Strindberg’s Intimate Theater. approves Reinhardt’s 
attempts release imagination the stage, but finds his work 
tude whims and ideas without any guiding principle. Gordon Craig 
more consistent. His work the theater calls attention the neglected 
idea the stage picture unity pictorial and sculptural effects, sug- 
gesting the possibility that modern art will have stimulating effect 
stage design. But Craig, too, falls short, Lagerkvist believes, that his 
program did not take into account the full range problems involved 
staging. Although present attempts toward renewal the theater are 
not very successful, Lagerkvist predicts that stand the threshold 
evolutionary phase which will recreate the art the stage and liberate 
from naturalism. The new theater will one which gives the imagi- 
nation both dramatist and actor greater freedom movement and 
greater audacity, simpler, more immediate, and more expressive form. 
And above all: theater which stimulates the dramatist and the actor 
seek instead being satisfied, and which opens perspectives forward 
instead enclosing the present and past.” 

Today, more than forty years after Lagerkvist’s essay was first pub- 
lished, still remarkably fresh and perceptive. Although underesti- 
mated Ibsen, and did not fully understand the importance Reinhardt 
and Craig, his assessment Strindberg seems completely valid, and his 
characterization the modern age with its “heaven-storming powers” 
more strikingly apt today than was 1918. Modern teater Lager- 
kvist was not only the first Sweden give precise analysis Strind- 
berg’s significance modern drama, but also one the few who foresaw 
with any degree clarity the renewal the Swedish theater that was 
take place the next two decades. Thus, Modern teater primary 
document which cannot ignored any study Lagerkvist and the 
Swedish theater; moreover, still stimulating and provocative dis- 
cussion fundamental formal principles underlying the art the drama 
and the theater generally. 

translating Modern teater, encountered the problem selecting 
suitable edition work from. soon became apparent that all the 
three editions (1918, 1946, and 1956) purporting contain the full text 
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the essay were not fact identical, and further investigation revealed 
that the author himself had rather extensively revised the original edition 
for republication 1946, and that preferred this version used for 
the Presumably had also been responsible for the single 
but rather significant change made the text the 1956 edition. is, 
therefore, the text 1946 which now bears the author’s stamp approval 
and which gives evidence his considered reassessment his early 
programmatic work, twenty-eight years after was first published. The 
fact that allowed the essay reissued, and that revised 
considerable detail implies reaffirmation its general sense nearly 
three decades later, and strong indication his continuing interest 
it. perhaps noteworthy, the other hand, that his first theo- 
retical statement, Ordkonst och bildkonst (1913), has never been 
reprinted. 

The essay the theater remains the same its essential arguments 
all three editions. However, have found eighty-seven alterations 
the original text published 1918. Some are admittedly rather trivial; 
others are greater significance. All them are recorded the register 
following these introductory remarks, and together they form recon- 
struction Lagerkvist’s own editorial work preparing the primary 
version the essay for republication 1946. order comprehend 
them detail necessary have copy both editions hand, using 
the register locate each change. 

purpose recording these changes (a) provide material 
which may useful future stylistic studies Lagerkvist’s writing, and 
(b) make easily available the parts the earlier text (long out-of-print 
and difficult find the antiquarian book trade) which are not found 
the later one, but are nevertheless mentioned the standard literary 
histories. There are, all, twelve paragraphs, sentence, and post- 
script, together comprising more than five pages from the 1918 version 
Modern teater which were eliminated 1946. shall first consider most 
these substantial textual changes some length, summarizing the 
content the omitted sections, and commenting them, this order: 
Lagerkvist’s attitude toward naturalism reflected his view the film 
and popular literature; his qualified approval three romanticists, but 


Confitmed letter from the Swedish publisher Albert Bonnier, dated 
April 25, 1958. 
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general rejection new romanticism; his remarks Strindberg’s 
poetry and prose; his somewhat tempered view Ibsen and Reinhardt; 
and finally his short postscript disavowing any direct relationship between 
Modern teater and the three plays entitled Den stunden, which were 
first published together 1918 volume called Teater. The tentative 
classification the stylistic changes, without further comment, and 
complete register all the variations the two editions follow the 
foregoing discussion. 


Lagerkvist speaks general terms his essay our age being 
directed outward perhaps more than any other; this signifies, believes, 
stronger feeling for reality and need see the inner condition 
expressed something external and tangible. continues explain 
length (55) that this desire for external objectivity often manifested 
preference for that which thrilling, sensational violently stimulating 
as, for example, the film what calls the “lower” literature. This 
seems merely bad taste but actually basic and genuine desire that 
has been satisfied inferior way. cannot ignored, but can 
ennobled. However, the psychological analysis that naturalism has culti- 
vated has led intimate art which descriptive and meditative and 
has the air warm and cozy interior. Thus, literature seems have 
changed little since the 1880’s its means expression and its form, but 
the age has plunged forward more rapidly than ever. These paragraphs 
echo some the ideas Ordkonst och bildkonst and give further evidence 
the fact, any more needed, that the fundamental ideas Modern 
teater are part Lagerkvist’s general philosophy writing and are 
not applicable only the drama; and they contain his only specific 
mention this essay the film, modern psychology, and 80-talet. 
There also renewed and disrespectful criticism tiotalisterna whose 
books are enclosed themselves such extent that the story 
Lagerkvist puts biter sig and that the author regarded 
this very thing his finest accomplishment. The powerful contrasts 
and sensational effects popular literature and films which more 


highly developed form better express the quality our time had already 
been well exemplified Lagerkvist’s Motiv from 1914; the short 
prose compositions Upplevat and Banalt come particularly mind 


this regard. 


| 
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But Lagerkvist rejects new romanticism. The rapid development 
the natural sciences has forced into unavoidable contact with reality 
and cannot escape alien world dreams. Instead are com- 
pelled see the fantastic things themselves, reality itself. Although 
changed conditions life have made the world romanticism hun- 
dred years ago foreign us, one can nevertheless find this capacity 
some important modern authors romantic temperament. 
Hoffman, Heinrich Kleist, and Edgar Allan Poe have something what 
seek, although for other reasons. understand them more than their 
contemporaries did when these authors the midst their intoxication 
show strong feeling for reality, when they suddenly reveal brutal detail 
which fascinates us, etches itself into our consciousness and casts 
appalling light over the story. this passage (64) Lagerkvist implies his 
kinship with the romantic temperament, even though with strong reserva- 
tions, and defines his specific interest it. reaffirms his admiration 
Poe whom had quoted length Ordkonst och bildkonst and men- 
tions the two German romanticists whose names had not occurred the 
earlier essay, indicating his special approval Kleist. Thus there are 
clues here some importance Lagerkvist’s thinking, which are appli- 
cable much his early literary production. 


the beginning his discussion Strindberg, Lagerkvist states that 
his essay primarily concerned with form, and admits that this point 
view may seem unfruitful. Generally there conscious formal 
endeavor Strindberg’s work. Although Strindberg did develop unique 
use language which was marked violently personal style, did 
not create new form epic poet lyrist, nor did leave any strong 
stamp personality the actual composition and structure his prose 
did Flaubert and Zola. But, the area which more poet than 
any other, the drama, always seeking new form. Here 
occupied the problems form because this mode expresses him- 
self also through it. Lagerkvist may have omitted these paragraphs (69) 
his 1946 revision because they are not absolutely necessary his argu- 
ment, and also because the generalizations concerning Strindberg’s poetry 
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and prose, although undoubtedly true part, really need considerable 
qualification which would only lead further digression. 


August Brunius otherwise highly appreciative review? Teater, 
wrote that his essay the modern theater Par Lagerkvist had missed 
the mark only two cases, first, when sees Ibsen only naturalist 
and forgets the monumental structure Ibsen’s greatest dramas, which 
endows them with sculptural solidity amidst all the thin impressionism 
contemporary drama, and, secondly when underestimates Max 
Reinhardt, least the Reinhardt who had staged the masterful pro- 
ductions Dédsdansen and which apparently Lagerkvist 
had not seen. Otherwise, Brunius agrees that sharper words are justified 
particularly with reference Reinhardt’s Shakespearean productions. 
One would not expect author possessing Lagerkvist’s independence and 
artistic conscience pay very much attention reviews the daily 
press, and there evidence show that ever has. the other 
hand, surely must have given some weight these comments good 
friend and mentor. any case, yields some ground his opinion 
Reinhardt, stated the revision 1946. Earlier had written that 
had Max Reinhardt been poet and his work poetry, ought have 
achieved, with all his ingenuity and esprit, something excellence, and 
that this case one could have tolerated his great theatrical apparatus, 
even the revolving stage had squeaked bit (79). Significantly, this 
paragraph has been removed from the second edition, thus allowing the 
possibility that Reinhardt may have achieved occasional artistic suc- 
cess. Ibsen, the other hand, fares better the 1946 edition. How- 
ever, the only variation that have found the 1956 edition, 
receives some relief. Brunius had almost certainly been referring 
Lagerkvist’s final mention Ibsen paragraph (1946, page 30, para- 
graph 1956, page 37, paragraph which sums his contribution 
and compares that Strindberg. this statement Ibsen 
that Lagerkvist, first clearly sketches his negative importance writer 
problem plays utilizing perfectly consummated and fixed form 
impossible further development, and then dismisses him entirely 
saying that besides, (he) only fills, admirable way unoccu- 
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pied place which otherwise would have been This particularly 
severe judgment has been eliminated from the 1956 edition, and suggests 
that Lagerkvist was now willing allow Ibsen position greater honor 
literary history. tendency this direction could noted only 
year after Modern teater was published when Lagerkvist indicated his 
reviews Comedy Love and The Master that although 
Ibsen belongs the past, some credit due his basic ideas and dramatic 
passion. 


1918 postscript (87) followed the text the three plays under 
the common title Den svdra stunden, which stated that they had not been 
written exemplify the viewpoints the essay, that they were written 
before the essay, and are independent any preconceived idea, 
poem surely always independent the author’s reflections what 
correct, and what less so, writing. This statement was not necessary 
the later editions, partly because there was nothing them indicate 
that the plays and essay had first been published together, and partly 
because Lagerkvist’s integrity writer was well established 1946 
and longer needed defend himself against the kind criticism 
that the postscript was intended silence. was now obvious that 
Lagerkvist’s writing did not derive from any “secret agreement with 
oneself,” but from the “inner compulsion” create. 


CLASSIFICATION SOME STYLISTIC CHANGES LAGERKVIST’S 
MODERN TEATER 


Divergent spellings normalized: 11, 38, 50, 72, 82, 
II. Apparent errors, possibly due faulty proofreading inadequate attention 
editorial detail corrected: 23, 48, 53, 60, 74, 
Minor changes punctuation: 14, 
Changes awkward unusual syntax: 41, 
Correction improper coordination: 
Changes the choice words conformity with more generally accepted 
usage: 10, 45, 
Minor stylistic variations: 22, 65, 
III. Changes tending toward simplification sentences greater economy style 
Unnecessary words removed: 73, 
Compound verb avoided: 


Erik Wahlund, “Par Lagerkvist som teaterkritiker Svenska Dagbladet,” 
Svenska Dagbladet, Nov. 16, 1951, 
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Redundant expression removed: 

Adoption more conventional straightforward phrasing: 29, 31, 

More direct language employed: 

Parenthetical expressions removed: 63, 

Apparent inconsistency eliminated removal two words: 

Preference, the latter edition, for general term rather than specific: 27, 
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IV. Changes elliptical expressions more explicit formulations 
Missing verbs supplied: 19, 33, 39, 
Missing nouns, adjectives, prepositions and other parts speech, added: 18, 


26, 34, 37, 44, 58, 59, 


Shifts meaning toward more definite precise statement: 15, 68, 
Colorful emphatic expressions supplanted others which are more straight- 
forward, less positive tone, less intense feeling: 12, 13, 17, 20, 21, 24, 25, 


49, 51, 56, 76, 77, 81, 


TEXTUAL DIFFERENCES THE AND SECOND EDITIONS 
MODERN TEATER 


1918 
denna kant framkomma 
101 
halst 102 
teater sig 102 


som bade passar honom och hans 
samtid 102 


Dem blir senare tillfalle smula 
pa. 105 


106 

men allt 107 
prassar 108 

har kanske inte existerat 109 
vasende 109 

fastlig 110 

med mattor golvet (alltid mattor), 
med bord 110 


schaslonger och bokhyllor 
ligt bokhyllor), och med 
110 


alla rum 110 

ett modernt drama 111 
hanlett uppmarksamheten 112 
ett misslyckat tilltag. 113 


1946 
att framkomma 7:1? 


helst 7:3 
teater sig sjalv 7:3 


som bade passar honom och hans 
samtid 7:3 


Dem blir det senare tillfalle att 
smula pa. 9:1 


9:4 

pressar 10:3 

har det kanske aldrig existerat 10:6 
10. 10:6 

11. festlig 10:6 

12. med mattor golvet, bord 11:1 


13. och med 11:1 


14. alla rum 11:2 
15. ett naturalistiskt drama 11:2 
16. lett 12:2 


17. val egentligen ett misslyckat tilltag. 


12:2 


figure indicates the page number the 1918 edition. 


The figure before the colon indicates the page number the 1946 edition; the 


figure after the colon, the paragraph number that page. 
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1918 


angelaget langt 113 


114 


spelas med likgiltighet, att inte 
inte ilska mot publiken som 
nastan imposant. 114 


vederhaftig tar dubbla klader 
pa. 115 


formatt 116 

forklarligt 116 

116 

“naturlig” och alla satt 116 
denna 117 

Det var ett organ. 120 

ett borteliminerande 121 


odelade lidelser, odelad drift eller 
121 


poetisk extas, allt detta 121 


Det ena gott som det andra, fint 
som det andra. 124 


var sund och riktig. 125 


Men detta medeltidens teater, som, 
aldrig for sin tid, 
ingen betydelse har oss 125 


Ingenting att lara. 125 
glantan talldunge. 126 


trots sin oerhért utvecklade 
standpunkt 126 


ett 127 
ragn 127 
illustrationsmaterial 128 


ingivelse—betyder inte detta 128 


Och har inte teatern 128 


combining the two paragraphs, the 
last sentence the first, the 1918 edi- 
tion was omitted: 

Och regin hade verkligen ratt att vara 
god, anda till fullkomlighet, vilket den 
knappast kan ha. 129 


Naturligtvis vore det dock icke fraga 
129 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


33. 


36. 


38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 
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1946 


angelaget att langt 12:3 


tycks det galla 
att markera 12:5 

spelas med likgiltighet pub- 
liken som imponerande. 
12:5 

Och han blott 
tjanst genom att inte anvanda 
sig dem. 13:1 


13:3 

forklarlig 13:4 

var tid 13:4 

“naturlig” alla 13:4 

denna s.k. teatraliska 14:1 

Det var sak. 15:4 

ett eliminerande 15:6 

lidelser, drifter och kanslor 
15: 

extas—allt 
16:1 

Det ena lika gott och lika fint som 
det andra. 17:2 

var nagonting sunt och riktigt. 17:3 


teater, man, och den 
var aldrig sin tid, 
kan den inte stor betydelse 
oss 17:4 


Nej, kanske ingenting att lara. 17:5 
trots sina stora resurser 18:4 


det ett 18:5 

regn 18:5 

19:2 

ingivelse. Skulle inte detta betyda 
19:2 


Och har inte teatern har 19:2 


Paragraph 19:3 combines two para- 
graphs the 1918 edition, 129 


Och naturligtvis skulle det inte vara 
fraga 19:3 


ns 
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1918 1946 
Detta ett 129 44. Detta ett 19:4 
Och detta dramats be- 45. Och detta val dra- 
130 mats begransning 19:5 
det lyriska, odelat vinst. 130 46. det lyriska, odelat vinst? 19:5 
det varje fall 130 47. den varje fall 19:6 
idet person 131 48. person 20:1 
verkar upphasplad ramsa 132 49. verkar enahanda, dialog 
20:4 
haller 132 50. heller 20:4 
kapplépning med ord 132 51. anhopning med ord 20:4 
slappar intresset for enskildheterna 132 52. slappar 20:4 
avseende 135 53. avseenden 21:5 
Det man opposition mot 54. Det man opponera 
den. 135 mot den. 21:5 
55. The following six paragraphs from the 1918 edition, pp. 139-141, were omitted 


from the 1946 edition, between paragraphs and 23: 

Man ser tidens lust till yttre pataglighet taga sig underliga och min- 
dervardiga uttryck. Man ser det rafflande, det sensationella, 
valdsamt verkande stimulans sig till och veta bli 
tillfredsstalld. Filmen och den lagre litteraturen utan vare sig eller 
andra varden har villigt sig till detta. 

Men blott dalig smak, just vad den verkliga litteraturen har att 
bekampa! Nej, och grunden sund smak som blivit ett 
satt tillfredsstalld. till marken kan den inte, men utomkring 
den kan man till sist ej, den tillfallighet. hade 
ocksa sin smak: den blev till alltfér och sentimentalitet. 
var visar sig vara annan det att aro andra och 
annan tid. 

Den psykologiska analysen, naturalismen odlat den andra 
intim konst det hela taget, som verkar med medel, genom rikedom 
mediterande litteratur, dikt som sin rika nyansering, sin 
tata luft kring och tingen har sig stamning val ombonad 

Detta synes f.6. flera hall drivet langre nagonsin, som man just 
syftade till att boken matte verka ett underligt satt instangd sig sjalv. Man 
har gang att den biter sig sjalv stjarten, och 
mer produktion ett intryck att han ansett just detta 
vara det fina saken. 

det hela taget det iakttagelse man kan att hur litet 
litteraturen sedan 80-talet sitt satt att uttrycka, forma; trots att den 
insprangts med romantik hamtad bortaifran och trots att manga ett 
klart medvetande det nya det moderna livet givit sig till kanna. Det annu 


a 
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1918 1946 


belysande dess intrangande Det annu denna ro, tid 
till att sig om. Ingen hets, sjalva formen. Ingén nyskapad 
form, starkare, kallare, den gamla. 

Litteraturen har detta och andra avseenden sig kvar. Men 
tiden mera ohejdat nagonsin. 


identifieras, det levande sol- 56. och identifieras, eller som oftast en- 


eller, som oftast, endast 142 dast 24:1 

inre kunde 144 57. inre, kunde 24:5 

Trons och 145 58. Mellan trons 25:4 

hanryckningens. Och tvivlets 145 59. hanryckningens tviv- 
lets 25:4 

mot vartannat. 146 60. mot varandra 25:6 

bade gotikens 146 61. gotikens bade 25:7 

val bli mot 147 62. val bli mot 26:3 

diktkonst, vilken den blir, diktkonst trader 26:3 

147 

64. The following two paragraphs from the 1918 edition, pp. 148-149, were omitted 


from the 1946 edition, between paragraphs and 26: 

Man kan tendenser detta hall hos moderna diktare—de betydande— 
ett romantiskt gemyt. Och det val denna yttre 
ningarna, ledande till smakens som att delen roman- 
tiken fran ett hundratal tillbaka som oss 
oss med dess lynnesart. Medan dess dik- 
tare som mitt ruset stark kansla det reela, hos vilka brutal 
detalj direkt verkligheten fangslar oss, etsar sig vart medvetande och kas- 
tar ett ohyggligt hela skildringen, eller vilka hela den verkliga varl- 
den blott ett under, ett tortyrkammare lidelser och 
fasor harja, forst oss riktigt dragits fram ljuset och oss kommit att 
blott och deras andliga Flera deras samtida som 
ingen kommer sig att vore nog lika hég grad varda att bli glémda, 
voro kanske fall andligt mera betydande personligheter. Trots all be- 
undran Hoffman, Heinrich Kleist, Edgar Allan Poe kan man inte 
som sker deras svagare 6gonblick—lossa greppet smula, sig 
kansla tomhet. Aven hos Kleist, mindre grad. Men detta 
som andra sakna. det sjalva, fran andra forutsattnin- 

mycket tycks formen kunna betyda. Och litet. 


hamnade aldrig 150 65. fastnade aldrig 26:6 
denna form, trots att den kunnat fresta 66. denna form, trots att det nya be- 
honom, nya behov 150 hov 26:6 


djupt personlig; 151 67. djupt personlig form; 27:1 
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att och kanske 152 68. att 27:4 
69. The following three paragraphs from the 1918 edition, pp. 152-153, were omit- 


ted from the 1946 edition between paragraphs and 27. However, part 
the first sentence the third omitted paragraph was incorporated para- 
graph 1946 edition. 

Att den Strindbergs produktion kan visserligen synas 
ofruktbart, formen har betyder litet. Strindberg existerade val 
som oftast ingen medveten formstravan, det var honom egentligen likgiltigt 
vad vis han fick fram det han ville sagt, fick han det bara sagt. Vill man 
just beviset hans blir det likval att smula 
hastigt fram. Det bevisar val varken det ena eller det andra, men bara att for- 
men honom oftast inte var vasentligt. 

Som epiker-—och lyriker—kom han aldrig att skapa nagon 
form, tog blott vad som redan fanns och utnyttjade det sina syften. Vad han 
utvecklade till nagonting helt sig var sitt sprak, denna valdsamma personliga 
stil, som sedan den val gang stod fardigbildad egentligen inte undergick 
vasentliga Prosadiktens uppbyggnad och struktur kom 
hos honom, ex. hos Flaubert och Zola, att starkare personlig 
pragel. 

Men det omrade han mer annat diktare, dramats, 
ett helt annat. Har han nya former, upptas 
han formens problem, att han har uttrycker sig genom den. 


Likval hans direkta 153 


70. Strindbergs direkta nyskapande 


nagot annat diktare, dramats, 
27:6 


utveckla dessa motiv 158 71. utveckla motiven 29:4 

158 72. heller 29:4 

later han oss ana 159 73. later oss ana 30:2 

mot varld 162 74. ljungar mot varld 31:3 

att man borde och sigendel 75. att man helt enkelt borde Strind- 

Strindberg. 164 berg till konsten att 
skriva dramatik. 32:3 

det man tvingas till, ett steg till och 76. annars det hela luften. 

man sprattlar tomma luften. 164 32:3 

allt vad ung litteratur 77. det mesta som ung 

skapar, skulle det vara blomstrande litteratur skapar ganska ringa 

och vitalt, oftast blott ringa 32:4 

varde. 164 

haller 164 78. heller 32:4 


79. The following paragraph from the 1918 edition, pp. 171-172, was omitted from 
the 1946 edition between paragraphs and 35: 

Hade Max Reinhardt varit poet och hans verk poesi borde han med all sin 

spiritualitet och pahittighet nagot den stora 
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1918 1946 


apparaten skulle man kunnat med, den gnisslat 
drehbiihne. 
Men teater 172 80. teater 35:5 


byggs lésa hugskott alla fyra 81. byggs lésa hugskott. 35:5 
vaderstrecken. 172 


som 172 82. som hellre 35:5 

Han har tagit faste 175 84. Craig har tagit fasta 37:2 
halst 177 85. helst 38:1 

bade 182 86. bade tankbar 40:2 


87. The following postscript which appeared the 1918 edition was omitted the 
1946 edition: 

(De dramatiska som inleda denna bok naturligtvis tillkom- 
mit for att exemplifiera har synpunkter teater. Men dels 
skrivna innan jag hade tanke att sammanfatta dessa syn- 
punkter till ett helt, dels oavhangiga mening som alltid 
dikt reflektion det dikten riktiga och mindre riktiga.) 


J 
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TWO BRONZE MONARCHS 


TERRAS 
University Illinois 


his many wonderful adventures Selma Nils 
Holgerssons underbara resa takes Nils Karlskrona, 
Sweden’s naval port. The wild geese arrive there moonlit night, and 
the little fellow immediately sets out explore the city. When gets 
the city square finds deserted: human being about, only, high 
pedestal, the bronze statue King Charles XI, founder city and 
port, and Sweden’s naval power. Nils gazes the big, brawny 
man with the forbidding countenance, overcome feeling his 
own smallness, and insignificance. cheer himself bit, utters 
pert “Vad har den dar att and walks off. Before 
long hears someone walking behind him, stamping the stone pave- 
ment with heavy footsteps, and pounding the ground with hard stick: 
The bronze man. Little Nils runs and runs, the heavy steps come 
nearer and nearer. When there seems escape, miraculously 
rescued the wooden “Rosenbom,” another Karlskrona’s landmarks, 
who hides him under his hat. There stays the bronze king and the 
wooden boatswain walk over the harbor, pursuit the culprit. 
they do, they look over the docks and arsenals, the smithies and carpenter 
shops, the big new men-of-war, and the proud galley models Charles’ 
own day. King, boatswain, and little boy alike are filled with great pride 
and patriotic ardor, and Rosenbom, who—like the king himself—has 
forgotten why they had set out upon this inspection tour, lifts his wooden 
hat, shouting: “Jag lyfter hatten den, som utvalde hamnen och 
grundade varvet och nyskapade flottan, for den kung, som har allt 
detta till And the king replies: Rosenbom! Det var bra sagt. 
Rosenbom karl. Men vad detta, Rosenbom?” For 
there, right top Rosenbom’s bald pate, stands Nils Holgersson, not 
bit afraid any longer, but he, too, raises his hat, and shouts: “Hurra 
dig, The king strikes the ground hard with his big stick, 
but this very moment the sun rises, and bronze and wooden man alike 
vanish. 
This episode is, its basic theme well several details, strongly 
reminiscent Pushkin’s poem, The Bronze Horseman. have found 
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direct evidence the effect that Selma had actually read Push- 
kin’s poem when she wrote her story. Both German! and Swedish? 
translation The Bronze Horseman, however, had been available for 
many years before she wrote her Underbara resa. Pushkin’s reputation 
one the classics world literature was firmly established that time, 
and acquaintance with least outline his major works may 
assumed likely the case well-read person Selma 
But not the object this paper determine how all— 
Selma indebted the Russian poet. quotation from George 
Saintsbury will express own sentiment best: 


The charge plagiarism usually excessively idle one; for when man genius 
steals, always makes the thefts his own; and when man steals without genius, the 
thefts are mere fairy gold which turns leaves and pebbles under his 


But then again, feel that the parallel close that comparison 
the ways which these two artists handle the same motive may enrich our 
understanding both works. may suggested that they are not really 
comparable: After all, Selma wrote her book for Swedish school- 
children, whereas Pushkin’s poem sophisticated work art, with deep 


philosophical, social, and political implications. However, nobody will 
dispute the great poetic merit this particular scene Selma 
story, and this is, course, what counts.* 

Pushkin’s poem has been interpreted many different and 
most scholars today believe that least several these interpretations 


von Bodenstedt’s Alexander Puschkins poetische Werke. 
Berlin, 1854.) For other translations see Arthur Luther’s Geschichte der russischen 
Literatur. (Bibliographisches Institut, Leipzig, 1924.) 480. 

2G. Aminoff. Ryska skalder. Ofv. fran orig. spraket K., 
Helsingfors, 1887. 

from the introduction The Life Opinions Tristram Shandy, 
Gentleman, Lawrence Sterne. Dent Sons, London, 1912. xx. 

Albert Daur, Der Weg zur Dichtung (Munich, 1933), 118, calls this scene 
“eine der dichterisch reinsten Schilderungen der ‘Wundersamen Reise’” and thus 
describes the impact its poetic impression: “Des Traums blauschimmerndes Licht 
fliesst wie vom Monde dariiber, und als ein klares Traumgeschehen 
Mondlicht bewahrt die Erinnerung.” 

Khodasevich, his article trenozhnik,” published Dom 
Literatorov, Pushkin-Dostoevsky (Petersburg, 1921), pp. 29-45 the first achieve 
synthesis the many conflicting interpretations. 
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are equally, and simultaneously The encounter man and 
demon is, however, the main theme The Bronze Horseman, and the 
uneven clash between the titanic figure the monarch and the sorry hero, 
young Evgeny, certainly has symbolic meaning. But this symbolism 
almost oracular its ambiguity—which makes the poem much more 
fascinating. one hand, cannot but side with the victim: His once 
proud and powerful family has been reduced poverty and insignificance 
Peter’s new Russia. Evgeny himself, ordinary young man, goes out 
his mind when his fiancée drowned one those disastrous floods 
which the creation Peter’s stubborn will periodically subjected. 
more than empty shell his former self when turns the bronze 
statue the czar with feeble gesture protest, reproach rather than 
mutiny. wretched madman, miserable beggar whom the bronze 
horseman pursues. the other hand, Peter the real hero the poem, 
and its most beautiful passages are devoted his apotheosis. 

Selma version the encounter between the bronze statue 
mighty monarch and insignificant little man has other qualities. 
Whereas the many, true apparent contradictions Pushkin’s poem 
account for much its poetic tension, and appeal, Selma scene 
has the qualities unity, balance, and simplicity. Its symbolism direct 
and simple: witness encounter between typical Swedish boy 
rough peasant stock with symbol his country’s glorious past, demon- 
stration the solidarity between the plain Swedish people and Sweden’s 
dynasty. 

Nils Holgersson meets Charles under spell enchantment, but 
acts much would have acted real life. Evgeny meets Peter the 
Great because mad. The idea that madmen may have clearer vision 
the nature things, and people, than sane men has been deep- 
rooted one Russia. 

Needless say, our task would have been even more intriguing, had 
the statue Karlskrona’s city square been that Peter’s adversary, 
Charles XII, rather than that his father. But the other hand, the 
parallel actually closer is. 

Selma episode tells the Swedish youth glorious past, 


For this, and other details concerning Pushkin’s poem, see Waclaw Lednicki’s 
Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman (University California Publications, Slavic Studies, 
vol. University California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955.) 
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the energy and vigor the man who made his nation great and strong once 
again, but also the men who helped him his prodigious effort. Even 
little Nils, naughty, lazy, and ignorant boy real life, will certainly 
become, rather already most loyal subject His Majesty the King. 
There genuine affection between the king and his people. Pushkin’s 
Peter the Great lonely, almost inhuman titan. Petersburg, “the most 
phantastic, abstract city the world,” the words Dostoevsky, 
Peter’s idea. Karlskrona the work Charles and his people. The 
czar alone with his idea, alone the bronze horseman huge Senate 
Square, one man over all Russia. The king steps off his pedestal chat 
with Rosenbom, the doom and potentate,” 
Charles XI—a stern man, and sometimes harsh, but still father his 
people. Interestingly, Peter, live statue, never described detail, for 
this would have ruined the expression gigantic, abstract will. Charles 
made human immediately detailed description his features. 

Both scenes occur moonlit night, but entirely opposite aspects 
what the Germans call are brought out the 
Swedish story-teller and the Russian poet. Selma scene all 
andante, Pushkin’s allegro. The slow, deliberate steps the king, 
makes his round Karlskrona harbor. The thunderous, frenzied gallop- 
ing the imperial horseman. The quick little taps little boy-turned- 
elf’s wooden shoes. The panting wretched real man. The midget 
eludes the bronze man, who vanishes the first ray the morning sun. 
Little Nils cheerfully continues his flight across Sweden. Evgeny’s ordeal 
also ends the morning, but the fear the galloping horseman keeps 
haunting him ever after. 

Selma story, the harsh, unpleasant traits the monarch 
appear early. The statue shows him with heavy stick his hand, and 
ut, som han skulle kunna bruk den The way 
handles his obedient subject Rosenbom leaves doubt the correct- 
ness such assumption. But the tale turns the king’s great 
achievements, the city, the port, the navy which built are shown 
us, forget about these traits, and, together with Rosenbom and Nils 
Holgersson, hail the founder the city, the builder great navy, 
the father nation. 


Although the reason for the present excursion different one, can pre- 
sumed that the king has visited Rosenbom before. 
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Altogether different the arrangement essentially the same 
elements Pushkin’s poem. the introduction that contains the 
apotheosis Peter the Great, well inspired description the 
might and splendor the city created. The actual poem, and more 
the closer come its end, sets the obscure tragedy the human 
individual against the glory history. There positively shattering 
contrast between the enthusiastic optimism the introduction and the 
sad story poor Evgeny: 


Now city Peter, stand thou fast, 
Foursquare, like Russia; vaunt thy splendor! 


And against this: 


... the ground 
His poor cold body there they hurried, 
And left God’s mercy, buried. 


The moral, may call it, the Swedish story is, effect, that 
king, even may appear harsh, and hard, and perhaps petty 
man, still father his people—and that this what counts. The 
moral the Russian poem would be, accordingly, that czar, while 
may great ruler and his ideas among the loftiest, still brutal, 
vengeful tyrant the individual subject his rule—and that this 
what counts. However, already mentioned, Pushkin’s enigmatic poem 
permits various other interpretations well. 
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CARLYLE’S PHILOSOPHY CLOTHES 
AND SWEDENBORG’S 


James MALIN 
University Kansas 


point this essay the statement dilemma: either Thomas 
Carlyle derived inspiration for his Philosophy Clothes directly 
from Emanuel Swedenborg, the parallel here presented literary and 
philosophical coincidence the first order magnitude. the striking 
similarity relationship that causal casual? Another essay describes 
the Clothes Philosophy this one outlines the similar 
philosophy Carlyle elaborated his Sartor Resartus, and discusses 
the parallel. Although the conclusions are essentially circumstantial 
the strict sense logical proof, they are impressive. the decision 
made favor causality, why did Carlyle resort elaborate 
scheme evasion protect his claim originality? Had assigned 
credit for the original idea, his own handling the theme afforded addi- 
tional honors sufficient have satisfied any reasonable man, even 
genius, such the case, Carlyle’s order magnitude. 
The biographers Swedenborg and Carlyle have not recognized 


Swedenborg and His Clothes Philosophy,” SS, May, 1961. 

The point departure for these studies was investigation the philosophy 
William Sutton White (1835-1887), editor and part owner the Wichita, Kansas, 
Beacon, and ardent Swedenborgian. Prior his entering upon the 
editorship, contributed the Beacon column philosophical-religious-ethical 
paragraphs under the title “Sartor Resartus.” Although the Great Swede was not 
mentioned, the orientation the column was definitely Swedenborgian. The then 
unidentified author did not claim the ideas were original. Thus two implications were 
involved: Sartor Resartus dealt with mender Old Clothes”; the particular 
“Old Clothes” was Swedenborg’s thought which both Carlyle and White were exploit- 
ing. later comment upon popular lecturer science and religion who visited 
Wichita, George Wendling, White wrote: “Wendling Sartor Resartus, 
mender old clothes. has the Carlyle idiosyncracy presenting old truth, 
truth well known among reading and thinking people, fresh discovery his 
own.” Weekly Beacon, March 31, 1881. The present writer has prepared series 
historical articles White, including brief statement this Swedenborg- 
Carlyle problem, which appeared the Kansas Historical Quarterly (Topeka, The 
Kansas State Historical Society), 24, 447-449, 1958. 
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the parallelism, except George Trowbridge Swedenborg: Life and 
Teaching, where statement made which involves two pertinent points: 
“Although the fact not generally recognized, Sartor Resartus satu- 
rated with Trowbridge was correct both specifications, 
but did not offer proof that could have any bearing upon the question 
how this saturation occurred. The citations which followed, related 
Carlyle’s comments Emerson, Dr. Garth Wilkinson, and 
lady (not identified), all which were dated subsequent the publica- 
tions Sartor Resartus Fraser’s Magazine, all 
these Carlyle conveyed the impression that had not read Swedenborg 
until after the Philosophy Clothes was published. Careful attention 
the wording, however, makes clear that Carlyle’s language was evasive, 
and did not contain categorical denial having seen read any 
Swedenborg’s books. The William Allingham Diary entries about Carlyle 
attributed him depreciation, even certain ridicule, the Great 
Swede. 

But attention must directed pronouncement Carlyle him- 
self that affords specific evidence his acquaintance with Swedenborg 
prior Sartor Resartus—the essay, German Literature,” pub- 
lished originally The Edinburgh Review 1827.* There Carlyle de- 
fended German literature against the charge mysticism, especially 
directed against Kant, Fichte, and Schelling mystics. condemned 
mysticism with condescending tolerance, represented George Fox 
and Jacob persons understand even mystics, 
honest and deep-feeling heart, there may much reverence, and 
the rest more pity than mock.” Repudiating the charge mysti- 
cism leveled Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, Carlyle declared ridicule: 
have heard Kant estimated spiritual brother justly 


first edition (1912) printing, the second edition (1920), and the fourth 
edition (1935), and 1955 printing, contain the above statement, but first edition 
(1907) not available for examination. the fourth edition, 1955 printing, pub- 
lished the Swedenborg Foundation, New York, the sentence question appears 
285. 

William Allingham, Diary (Macmillan, London, 1907), 205, 273, 274. 

The Works Thomas Carlyle Thirty Volumes (Centennial Edition) Critical 
and Miscellaneous Essays (Five volumes, Volumes 26-30) (Chapman and Hall, Lon- 
don, 1899). Essays, 70-76. 
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might take Sir Isaac Newton for spiritual brother Baron Sweden- 
borg, and Laplace’s Mechanism the Heavens for peristyle the 
Vision the New Jerusalem.” Carlyle was not referring particular 
book Swedenborg the Vision the New Jerusalem—no work 
Swedenborg carried that title—but Swedenborg’s theological system, 
the “New Church” the “Church the New Jerusalem,” the new dis- 
pensation revealed him consequence his claim Illumination. Be- 
yond the fact that this essay makes clear beyond doubt Carlyle’s famili- 
arity with some the works Swedenborg, nothing more specific about 
his knowledge Swedenborg can claimed. 

their own confession similar purpose activated both Swedenborg 
and Carlyle: the excesses natural rationalism and science which even- 
tuated materialism, the negation God, any rate denial any- 
thing like the orthodox Divine Being their respective centuries, the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth. Nevertheless, both men repudiated the 
literal orthodox interpretations the Bible and each advanced his own 
metaphorical reading the Scriptures which thought more keeping 
with the state scientific and other learned thought about religion and 
ethics. Each presented new synthesis sort, but quite different 
many respects from the other, composed from selection ideas and 
facts his day. This was done manner that invested their respective 
products with certain claim originality. Both agreed, however, upon 


Hill Shine has assumed that Carlyle’s reference the Vision the New Jeru- 
salem meant the book, the New Jerusalem and Its Heavenly Doctrine Revealed 
Heaven (London, 1758). From the evidence available the reference would 
applicable The Four Doctrines. The Doctrine the New Jerusalem concerning 
the the Holy Scripture, concerning Faith. 
These little books were translated into English separately and quite early. The Doc- 
trine the New Jerusalem concerning the Holy Scripture, published English trans- 
lation early 1786, contained one version the Swedenborg Philosophy 
Clothes. (See Nos. and especially.) Hill Shine, Carlyle’s Early Reading 1834, 
with Introductory Essay His Intellectual Development. (University Ken- 
tucky Library, Occasional Contribution, No. 57. Lexington, 1953), Item 1647, 164. 

One additional point should made: the linking Carlyle Newton with 
Swedenborg—both had written Principia; and Laplace and Swedenborg—both had 
formulated nebular hypotheses. Certainly there suggestion here that Carlyle had 
some familiarity with Swedenborg’s science well his theology. 
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necessity countering Everlasting No” directly with “The Ever- 
lasting Yea.” 
Science has explored almost everything, but has done little nothing 
toward philosophy history clothes, soliloquized Carlyle the open- 
ing pages Sartor and how, then, comes that the vestural 
tissue the Soul has been overlooked?—because man naked animal 
who “makes himself Clothes.” Among the English, continued, pure 
science had been neglected, especially moral science, but from the Ger- 
mans, who had given much attention such matters, had come new 
book, 1831: Clothes, Their Origin and Influence. The author was Dr. 
Diogenes Professor der Allerley-Wissenschaft (Things-in- 
General) the University Weisnichtwo (Know-not-where). Thus 
Carlyle’s remarkable synthetic character introduced; scholar, philoso- 
pher, mystic and Seer, amazingly learned all the world’s knowledges, 
foil for his wit and satire; and spokesman for his heresies and philosophy. 
Professor T’s mythical book was alleged have been without organiza- 
tion style, remarkably penetrating its philosophical and historical 
insight, but containing much “rubbish.” The paper bags notes received 
supplement the book contained, among other things, records dreams, 
“authentic not....” 56). For present purposes these refer- 
ences Professor T’s characteristics and dream life are relevant. Carlyle 
undertook “edit” his friend’s book, and thus contrived vehicle for 
the presentation variety matter with appropriate critical notes— 
yet all Carlyle. Various candidates for the model Professor have 
been suggested, but none them would fit the specifications quite well 
Emanuel Swedenborg, including even those autobiographical aspects 
that supposedly referred Carlyle himself, many which were really 
matters general experience for the immature the course youthful 
orientation life. 
The origin clothes was attributed Professor man’s desire 
for ornament decoration; painting the body probably preceded even 
clothes. Man, tool-making and tool-using animal, employed clothes 


Carlyle told his story this point Sartor Resartus, Chapters 6-9. Sweden- 
borg’s corresponding story was told most directly the opening paragraph The 
True Christian Religion (1772), but the sense the narrative had appeared most 
his earlier major works, and several the minor ones. 

The Everyman’s Library edition cited here. 
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one type tool—they have moral, political, and religious influence. 
Self-conscious man asks: “Who I?...,” etc., the answer lies 
around,” written Nature: “but where the cunning eye and ear 
whom that God-written Apocalypse will yield articulate meaning?” (S.R., 
39.) And then, after aside anticipating Professor T’s “mysterious 
ideas Time” (p. 154), Carlyle has him continue the already familiar 
Neoplatonic metaphor: “Creation lies before us, like glorious Rain- 
bow; but the Sun that made lies behind us, hidden from us.” But are 
not where and when “but superficial terrestrial adhesions our 
thought Think well, thou too wilt find that Space but mode 
our human Sense, likewise Time; there Space and 
(S.R., 40). But man has become accustomed convention 
take for granted things they appear: not once lifetime 
does occur your ordinary that his Vestments and his Self 
are not one and indivisible; that naked, without his 
42, also reference Swift). The conclusion was stated thus 
that: Spirit, and bound invisible bonds All Men; 
secondly, that wears Clothes, which are visible emblems that fact” 
(S. 45). this point well call attention difference em- 
phasis between Swedenborg and Carlyle’s Professor The former 
started with Life from God for which Nature clothing, and then de- 
veloped the theme garments clothing for the natural body and 
ceremonial vestments, with inner meaning established correspond- 
ences. Carlyle started with cloth the foundation society, and then 
proceeded reverse discovet the intangible, using Professor his 
device: 

Round his mysterious ME, there lies, under all those woolrags, Garment Flesh 
(or Senses), contextured the Loom Heaven....and sees and fashions himself 
Universe.... Deep-hidden under that strange Garment, amid Sounds and 
Colours and yet sky-woven, and worthy God. Stands not 
thereby the centre Immensities, conflux Eternities? [Carlyle then re- 
ferred Professor T’s Platonic Nothing that sees but has more than 
acommon meaning.... The thing Visible, nay the thing Imagined, the thing any 
way conceived Visible, what but Garment, Clothing the higher, celestial 
Invisible, ‘unimaginable, formless, dark with excess bright’” 48-49). 
[And what the basis Worship?, asked Carlyle’s Professor T—it wonder, which 


indestruetible man, only science seems times destroy it, but] Thought with- 
out Reverence barren, perhaps 50-51). 
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The reference “Reverence” Goethe’s three reverences Wilhelm 
Meister’s 


All visible things are emblems, [said Carlyle, and] All Emblematic things are 
properly [Also,] What Man himself, and his whole terrestrial Life, but 
Emblem; Clothing visible Garment for that Divine his.... Thus 
said also clothed with body. [Similarly,] Language called the Garment 
Thought [but Professor made say:] 

Why multiply instances? written, the Heavens and the Earth shall fade 
away like Vesture, which indeed they are: the Time-vesture the Eternal. What- 
soever sensibly exists, whatsoever represents Spirit Spirit, properly Clothing, 
suit Raiment, put for reason, and laid off. Thus this one pregnant 
subject Clothes, rightly understood, included all that men have thought, dreamed, 
done, and been: the whole Eternal Universe and what holds but Clothing, and 
the essence all Science lies the Philosophy Clothes 54-55). 

some work therewith? (S.R., 60). doctrine uses! passing through 
the crisis from “The Everlasting No” “The Everlasting Yea,” Professor concluded 
that] Our life encompassed round with Necessity; yet the meaning Life itself 
other than Freedom, than Voluntary Force: thus have For the 
God-given mandate, Work thou Welldoing lies mysteriously written...in our 
hearts; and leaves deciphered and obeyed... [in] acted Gospel 
Freedom 138). [Thus man’s Freedom, was more than privilege—it was 
responsibility and duty:] What Act Legislature was there that thou shouldst 
Happy? little while ago thou hadst right all. [At this point, Carlyle 
through Professor admonished!] Close thy Byron and thy Goethe. [To 
more specific:] Love not Pleasure; love God. This the Everlasting Yea, wherein 
all contradiction solved: wherein whoso walks and works, well with him 
145). [But why should not the reader have been admonished open his 
Swedenborg?] Thy ideal thyself, [continued Professor T,] the impediment too 
thyself: Thy Condition but the stuff thou art shape that same Ideal out 
of.... But with man’s Soul was with Nature: the beginning Creation 
is—Light 148). [Professor exalted spirit over matter] with true Pla- 
tonic Mysticism. 

Church Clothes are, our vocabulary, the Forms, the Vestures, under which 
men have various periods embodied and represented for themselves the Religious 
[insisted Professor T:] These are unspeakably the most important 
all the vestures and garnitures Human Existence. [During this discussion refer- 
ence was made Novalis, but succession stages society church, three 
number instead four, resembled Swedenborg’s formula, the last, according Pro- 
fessor being] Church gone dumb with old age. [Then making application the 
current situation:] our era the World, those same Church-Clothes have gone 
sorrowfully out-at-elbows; nay, far worse, many them have become mere hollow 
Shapes, Masks, under which living Figure Spirit any longer dwells, [but, 
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Society] unnoticed nooks weaving for herself new Vestures wherein reap- 
pp. 156-163). 


Professor T’s chapter symbols was similar vein: 


Symbol there concealment and yet revealment. [Among other things, through 
Symbols] the Infinite made blend itself with the Finite, stand visible, and 
were, attainable. [By them] man guided and Universe 
but one vast Symbol God,... what man himself but Symbol God: not 
all that does ‘Gospel Freedom’... [But] Symbols, like all ter- 
restrial Garments, wax old, [and are discarded] pp. 165-169). 


Comparison Society with the Phoenix brought Professor the 
conclusion that Society was virtually extinct. The Garment Religion, 
where lies the Life-essence Society [was] quite rent into shreds. [The once sacred 
Symbols were empty,] the Church fallen the State shrunken into 
Police-Officer, straightened get its pay. [Professor was convinced that] are 
this hour most critical condition; beleagured that boundless ‘Armament 
Mechanizers’ and Unbelievers, threatening strip bare, [and] annihilate the past 
Forms replace them with what may. For the present, contemplated 
that when man’s whole Spiritual Interests are once divested, these innumerable stript- 
off Garments shall mostly burnt; but the sounder Rags among them quilted to- 
gether for the defense the Body only! pp. 176-177). 


But more remarkably, according Carylye, Professor insisted that 
Society was not dead, but was engaged only one her “perpetual met- 
amorphoses.” All that was necessary for the new beginning was “two 
three Living Wherever such are gathered together, “there Soci- 
ety” (S. R., pp. 174-179, 183, 208). Again, here remarkable similar- 
ity the process described Swedenborg the succession Churches. 
Each the series churches destroyed itself except for the few who re- 
tained spark the true sense the Word. These served found the 
new church. Professor sounded much like Swedenborg the subject 
the Second Coming and the Last Judgment 1757, well the suc- 
cessive transitions the Adamic the Noahtic churches, the Noahtic 
the Israelitish church, and the Israelitish the Christian dispensation. 
Swedenborg limited the number, the New Church being final, while Pro- 
fessor used the word perpetual. 

The chapter Natural Supernaturalism” afforded Carlyle the 
opportunity downgrade scientists and empiricists generally, Sweden- 
borg and remarkably similar vein, but, sure, the 
name Professor who this chapter “first becomes Seer.” Having 
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penetrated symbols, etc., Professor disposed the two worst Phan- 
tasms—Space and Time: word, has looked fixedly Existence, 
till, one after another, its earthly hulls and garnitures have all melted 
away, and interior celestial Holy Holies lies disclosed,” 
lyle professed have had great difficulty understanding stupen- 
dous Section,” but eventually its unintelligibility yielded until not only 
grew clear, became even “radiant, and all-illuminating.” Again, what 
could more appropriately suggest Swedenborg’s illumination, his subse- 
quent writing, and the difficulties his readers experienced, until they fin- 
ally came appreciate the Great Swede? who first often re- 
pelled the curious, gradually intrigued their interests, and finally excited 
their enthusiasm. 

Men science, who insisted upon truth verified Experience re- 
fused consider violation Nature’s Laws. Professor pointed out 
that: “They stand written our Works Science, say you; the ac- 
cumulated records Man’s Man with his Experience 
the Creation, then, see how all went on? Did the Maker take 
them into His Professor history resembled contin- 
ual conflict between custom and Philosophy: the greatest 
Weavers; and weaves air-raiment for all the Spirits the Universe,” with 
the result that: “their spiritual nature becomes, the most, forever hid- 
Philosophy throughout but continual battle against 
custom; ever-renewed effort transcend the sphere blind Custom, 
and become Transcendental?” pp. 192-194). 

Pierce the Time and Space element the Eternal, admonished Pro- 
fessor and Space are not God— but creations God; that 
196). Space and Time are but thought forms, for use finite man: “But 
Nature, which the Time-vesture God, and reveals Him the wise, 
hides Him from the foolish” (S. R., pp. 197-198). this Carlyle was un- 
dertaking solve the persistent problem Space and Time against 
Immensity and Eternity, that is, Infinity. His emphasis was upon Time, 
and the everlasting Now—for Swedenborg, the problem was the recon- 
ciliation Time and Simultaneity terms states. Swedenborg’s fusion 
Time and Simultaneity was substantially equivalent Carlyle’s Now. 

Biographical parallels resemblances between Swedenborg and Car- 
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lyle are sharpened emphasis not customarily found Carlyle biog- 
raphy. His first career goals were the Presbyterian Ministry, teaching, 
law, mathematics, mineralogy, and the other physical sciences, language 
and literature. the first three was frustrated and gave without 
having expended himself heavy commitments energy deep emo- 
tion, but such negatives must have had their unfavorable psychological 
impacts. Apparently the record was otherwise with the second three. 
science, Carlyle’s interests did not extend biology, but studied hard 
Newton’s Principia. The biographers are silent about Swedenborg’s 
Principia the remainder the latter’s work philosophy and science 
which was the first volume. Carlyle’s study mineralogy seems 
have been serious, although Garnett concluded that its only value him 
was introduce him the German language which led him turn 
German literature and His mating and personal religious 
crises fall this period floundering through which had order 
find himself. From these two ordeals emerged successfully. But 
otherwise, Carlyle was evidently misfit and not particularly promising 
twenty-five, even thirty years age. 

The Swedenborg record, contrast, appears have been part 
success story. Although virtually nothing known his childhood, his 
father was professor the University Uppsala, and later the Bishop 
Skara. Emanuel’s university career was successful. Thus was close- 
identified with academic and religious life and people, all which ap- 
peared harmonious. Furthermore, his income was sufficient per- 
mit him live abroad part the time. was offered professorship 
mathematics his Alma Mater, but declined because would have 
been limited theoretical mathematics. Probably this significant 
his intellectual and ethical commitments already being formed—uses: 
“That religion the life and that the life religion that which 
good....” (Doctrines Besides, was successful en- 
gineer, that is, inventor and technologist. Success, what the world 
usually deems such, seemed preside over his destiny. possessed the 
capacity make the most his talents and his opportunities, but not 
all things. failed one thing, mating, and his science, although ap- 
parently successful its early stages science, did not provide him with 


Richard Garnett, Life Thomas Carlyle (London, 1887), pp. 27-29. 
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religious fulfillment the orthodox sense. bearing upon their respec- 
tive funds knowledge, the areas interest which Carlyle and Sweden- 
borg held common were remarkable; frustrated one, but put 
“uses” the other. But one further fact stands out conspicuously; both 
abandoned science alone competent provide answers adequate 
religious fulfillment. 

The individuality man was fundamental tenet both Sweden- 
borg and Carlyle, and for both, each and every individual unique. The 
former had worked out his definitions most fully and several lines 
argument. man the image God, the unity the Lord was implicit 
man; and throughout nature, animal, vegetable, and mineral cor- 
respondence. Although pioneer crystallography, Swedenborg saw the 
crystal individuality, complete For Carlyle, “the decisive 
oneness” Nature was emphasized: not aggregate but 
whole.” insisted upon the originality every man. Both urged the 
principle the unity variety, and denied equality man. 

Carlyle’s excursion into science went further, and after his abandon- 
ment active work that area appeared have had deeper signifi- 
cance his thought than has been recognized. the crystallography 
aspect his study mineralogy met explicit definition the individ- 
ual and the test individuality. These points emphasis, quite sim- 
ilar one, persisted throughout his literary career. Ascribed Carlyle 
article 1820 which the system crystallography Professor 
Frederich Mohs was described, emphasizing first the condemnation 
erroneous ideas about individuality, and then elaborating upon what 
Mohs insisted was correct: speaking, the name Individual, 
natural history, given anything substance which, itself, 


Some Specimens Work the Principles Chemistry, with Other Treatises. 
Translated from the Latin Charles Edward Strutt [with “Introduction” the 
translator] (London and Boston, 1847). The Principles Chemistry (these speci- 
mens only had been printed) had been published 1721. Cf. Dufty, Swedenborg 
the Scientist (The Swedenborg Society, London, 1938), pp. 40-44. 

Authorship two anonymous articles the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
credited Carlyle, but without explanation the basis identification, Isaac 
Watson Dyer, Bibliography Thomas Carlyle’s Writings and Ana (The South- 
worth Press, Portland, Maine, 1928), “Remarks upon Professor Hansteen’s 
Inquiries concerning the Magnetism the Earth”; and “Translation Outlines 
Professor Mohs’s New System Crystallography and Mineralogy.” 
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capable becoming object contemplation this department sci- 
ence, and which, therefore, appears whole, must represented 
whole.” Contrasting examples were then cited; all crystals calcar- 
eous spar, diamond, garnet, are individuals, while fragment granular 
limestone not: former are wholes; the latter not whole, and 
dividing breaking pieces does not make cease what was.” 
The reasons attributed for the error lay considering concretions frag- 
ments individual grand scale such mountain-mass. The 
limestone fragment cited example was actually combination 
real crystals: “Individuality does not require regularity form. The 
form those crystals not indeed They would have been 
regular the space had allowed undisturbed formation. Each them 
least, independent crystalline formation, and such individ- 
ual.” With Carlyle with Swedenborg, one thing abandon sci- 


[Anonymous], “Outline Professor Mohs’s New System Crystallography 
and Mineralogy,” Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, (July, October, 1820) pp. 
176, 317-342, (January, 1821) pp. 56-67. The only contemporary clue author- 
ship was editorial footnote, 154, that the article had been “Communicated 
Pupil Professor Mohs.” this and Dyer are both correct, then Carlyle was 
pupil Mohs, well Professor Robert Jameson University 
Edinburgh. the science news notes the issue the EPJ, (January, 1821), 
213, appeared notice the publication Edinburgh, 1820, Mohs’s book 
whose short title Natural Historical System Mineralogy, translated himself. 
The editor recommended that the three-part article concluded the same issue 
read conjunction with Mohs’s new book. That suggestion was sound because the 
system crystallography and mineralogy such was not explained the little book, 
which was scarcely more than taxonomic guide classification and identification 
minerals. 

From bibliographical point view, Dyer’s error citation must corrected 
and discussed. cited the previous note, the Dyer entry “Translation Out- 
The correct title the article question the opening this note: 
“Outline ....” question translation involved the title. all appear- 
ances the article original production, and were such, required substantial 
competence the field mineralogy well mastery the Mohs system, which 
was not then fully print. Carlyle had made translation the Mohs material, 
but did not say whether the publication the EPJ was this translation, 
outline summarized from the translation. See Carlyle the Rev. Edward Ir- 
vine, June 1820. “Unpublished letters Carlyle,” Scribner’s Magazine, 13, 
417, 1892. The work Mohs, which was the basis this three-part article not 
available the present writer for verification the supposed character the article 
printed. For the present purpose, the answer, although would gratifying, 
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ence study its own right, but quite another assume that such 
change objectives meant the discard ideas already derived from the 
study science. 

The ethical thinking both Swedenborg and Carlyle possessed many 
similarities, rather more likeness than real differences. However unortho- 
dox theology, both were essentially Puritan ethics. Both repudiated 
the total depravity mankind according the orthodox interpretation 
Genesis: both insisted upon the free will man choose between 
good and evil, and for both evil was consequence self-love. Necessar- 
ily, differences are evident their approach values and sanctions: 
Carlyle made commitments about immortality, while Swedenborg was 
innovator, not the prototype, but his particular version the con- 
cepts life,” the spiritual being contained the natural 
and continuing after the natural clothing was put off. But, both were 
committed what was really doctrine uses the test ethics. 

insisting upon uses essential the fulfillment ethical action, 
and downgrading empirical science, which made verification experience 
the test truth, Swedenborg was not contradicting himself. was as- 
serting only that science had limitations beyond which verifications 
empirical means could not go. had tested that procedure its limit 
his studies anatomy, physiology, and psychology, and had concluded 
that dealing with the soul, science then known had answers. Uses, 
therefore, the Swedenborg philosophy were moral-theological concept. 
qualify spiritual good, distinguished from natural and civil good, 
ethical conduct consisted doing good the neighbor, from the man, 
but actually from the Lord. 


not decisive. either case the ideas expressed were those Professor Mohs, al- 
though transmitted through the efforts Carlyle. ideas, however, the concept 
the individual here stated, remained permanent aspect Carlyle’s intellectual 
equipment. 

Swedenborg’s work crystallography was not mentioned connection with 
the Mohs system, but was cited article: Professor Hausman, “On Metallurgic 
Crystallography.” Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, (1921) 161, the whole cita- 
tion the two-part article being 155-164, 344-351. The fact the recognition 
Swedenborg’s scientific work important, but thus far evidence has been found 
that Carlyle became conscious Swedenborg through his study mineralogy. Clear 
and positive evidence such situation would momentous. 

Any solution the difficulties raised about Carlyle’s scientific activities and his 
relations with Jameson and Mohs must deferred for treatment elsewhere. 
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For Carlyle, purpose Life was “to some work therewith,” and 
“the God-given mandate, Work thou [was] mysteri- 
ously written our hearts.” The similarity between these concepts 
Swedenborg and Carlyle evident, except that, because the latter’s 
vagueness about the exact properties God, the Carlyle doctrine Duty 
lacked the explicitness Swedenborg’s religious sanction given uses. 
Nevertheless, Carlyle’s final appeal was always God, and for the man 
Science and Experience challenge the plan the Creator was error, 
put mildly; indeed, Carlyle put it, God had not consulted the man 
science about Creation! 

Although Carlyle insisted upon religion vital man, did not 
propose any particular theological system, plan salvation. For Swe- 
denborg, the primitive Christian plan salvation expressed his inter- 
pretation the Trinity Person provided the process for the regenera- 
tion the man and the human race—not gratuitously, but from free 
choice completed good the neighbor. Similarly, Carlyle did not 
specify the church essential institution, and far was his 
thought, the church was included within his general theory social 
change. Swedenborg was more explicit about the role the church 
institution, but his theology was universal its application and eventu- 
ally the New Church would likewise universal. 

The philosophy history both men contained much that was simi- 
lar. Swedenborg’s succession churches climaxed the fifth, Church 
the New Jerusalem, which was eternal. For Carlyle, social re- 
newal was perpetual. Both archetypes were Greek origin including 
possible escape from the cycle. The theory social change was remark- 
ably similar for both far principles were concerned. old clothes 
man’s society served their purposes, they were discarded, but not sud- 
den revolution that destroyed everything and then made fresh begin- 
ning. The old clothes were not cast off until the new ones were ready. 

The procedures prescribed the two men for implementing their 
dynamics were different. Carlyle assumed that every man was creative, 
but the motive force for social renewal was the Hero. This philosophy 
history was elaborated his lectures 1840, Heroes, Hero Worship, 
and the Heroic History. Carlyle denied Progress the late eighteenth- 
century sense, but upon the assumption the originality every man 
concluded that limit existed the discovery and enlargement be- 
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fiefs. Thus the new would displace the old, cumulating new epochs 
history but not necessarily progress the traditional sense. old be- 
liefs become uncertain, practice becomes subject error and injustice. 
“All death but the body, not the essence Advo- 
cates new truth may fight each other, not recognizing truth: “Is not all 
worship whatsoever worship Symbols?” thing 
seen—a Symbol God: “Whether seen the bodily eye, visible 
thing Seen.” Carlyle then asked why the Prophets denounced Idols. 
The answer was when Idols had lost their content, and had become For- 
mulas but were still worshiped: “No more immoral act can done 
human creature.” such situation: “Men can longer sincere 
Blamable Idolatry Cant Every sort worship ends with 
this phasis.” Again, the language, “things seen,” used repeatedly, 
casual causal? any rate another remarkable Swedenborg-Car- 
lyle coincidence. 


Heroes and Hero Worship (Everyman’s edition), 353. Some difference 
exists about the interpretation placed upon Carlyle’s William 
Hudson, his introduction the Everyman’s Library edition, 1908, xiii, con- 
cluded that contained “little more than amplification” Sartor Resartus. Gar- 
nett’s verdict, 101, 1887, found contradictions: “It also difficult square 
the truth ‘Hero Worship’ with the truth ‘Sartor 
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Das jiitsche Recht. Aus dem Altdanischen iibersetzt und von Klaus 
von See. Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger, Weimar, 1960. 14.40 Marks (bound). 


the grandly planned series Germanenrechte, editions, translations and com- 
mentaries Old Germanic laws only the more important Norwegian laws Scandi- 
navian codices have hitherto appeared. The recently published translation the pro- 
vincial law Jutland initiates new series translations Old East-Scandinavian, 
Old Danish and Old Swedish laws. 

Earlier, only 1819 translation the Jutland law into German existed. How- 
ever, that does not follow any the Danish versions but Low German rendition 
1592, and also falls short modern standards many respects. new Ger- 
man translation was certainly called for. 

Most the Scandinavian provincial laws were compiled and written down 
the private initiative lawmen provincial assemblies, but the redaction the 
Jutland law, like those the Swedish laws Uppland and Sédermanland—only the 
former mentioned von See 4—, was inspired royal interest and was also 
sanctioned the king. The law came into force 1241 and was legally valid until 
1683, the year when the Danish National Law Code (Danske Lov) was ratified 
King Christian 

know manuscript any Jutlandic law code existence before 1241, 
even there might have been one, nor the original redaction 1241 preserved. But 
there are more copies extant this law than any other Danish provincial law, the 
oldest from ca. 1300. The recent translation von See made from version 
1325, printed Text the collection Danmarks gamle Love. 

easy task translate the Old Scandinavian law texts perfectly. The dif- 
ficulties are not only philological nature but also, and even more so, matters 
law history and legal terminology. Dr. Klaus von See profoundly learned man 
and possesses rich measure the scholarly qualification and versatility which are 
necessary for producing good translation Old Danish law. His German ren- 
dition faithful the original, and has, the same time, been able catch the 
intrinsic sense the text. 

Foreword, Professor Hermann Schultze-v. Lasaulx accounts briefly for the 
publisher’s endeavor the past present consummate editions and translations 
Old Germanic laws and for plans continue the work. The author the Foreword 
also emphasizes the desirability and need for translation the Jutland law, which 
satisfactory from scholarly point view. 

most elucidating Introduction, von See gives interesting exposé the es- 
sential historical and juridical basis and sources for the Danish provincial laws 
general and the Jutland law particular. Furthermore, the Introduction contains 
information extant manuscripts, older printed editions, Low German versions, and 
translations. 


was said above, the translations the law text are excellent. Several examples 
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taken random this reviewer failed disclose single error, not even any minor 
deficiencies inadvertences. When desirable, translations corresponding words 
phrases other versions than the basic text are given notes for comparison. When 
the translations rest upon readings divergent from the basic text, this, too, indi- 
cated. Sometimes, corresponding sequences from Latin and Middle Low German 
translations from the Thirteenth century are quoted. The so-called Thord’s Article, 
sort supplement the law from the years just before 1300, quoted detail. 
many occasions, corresponding words and phrases from the original Danish text are 
reproduced. Thus, the apparatus contains good deal valuable information. 

After the translation the law text follows extremely valuable Commentary 
legal terms. arranged index which the entries are given German. 
This rather bulky section offers information various kinds. Each title word usu- 
ally followed the corresponding words the Old Danish version, often also the 
Latin and Middle Low German redactions. The Commentary includes linguistic re- 
marks, etymologies, references Old Norwegian laws—more rarely Old Swedish 
ones—, related material supporting the translation, etc. particular value are von 
See’s succinct and highly informative analyses pertaining Scandinavian and Ger- 
manic history law. There also considerable amount factual information 
the meaning legal terms. When needed, generous references are given earlier 
criticism. The author shows good, although not always complete, knowledge both 
linguistic and jurisprudential literature. 

The book concludes with index Old Danish words that have been treated 
the Commentary. 

linguist Dr. von See not quite successful and reliable expert 
medieval law. This reviewer has happened come across only one serious lin- 
guistic mistake, but there are some minor flaws. 

173: The first element Old Jutl. concubine’ said cog- 
nate with ‘sly,’ Swed. dial. sléke wanton woman,’ and reference given 
cannot related Swed. dial. which identical with blunt per- 
son’ and derivative slouching fellow.’ The word slegr reflects 
Proto Germ. while OJutl. corresponds ODan. 
The first element shows delabialized stem vowel, which according 
dum-Nielsen, loc. cit., due association with ODan. sleghe ‘to flatter’ and slegh 
‘caressing.’ The author’s mistake unjustly ascribed who does 
not adduce 

180: Slightly misleading the statement that OSwed. hamna and ODan. hafne 
are “etymologically related.” They are identically the same word, although Jutl. 
shows the West-Scand. equivalent East-Scand. mn. 

184: the article Old Jutl. toft, reference should have been 
given Bengt Holmberg, Tomt och toft som appellativ och ortnamnselement (Upp- 
sala, 1946). 

184 f.: Old Jutl. man, innest kune ‘dependent lodger, male and 
female resp.,’ which also occurs the Law Skane and innismaper, 
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-man some Swedish provincial laws, von See rightly rejects the usual combination 
with the verb ODan. ‘to work’ and prefers connect with 
ODan. inne, OSwed. inni ‘within.’ This possibly correct, but the reviewer inclined 
consider least the form with due influence from Low German 
Instmann, Inste, containing reduced forms MLG ‘dependent lodger’ (see 
Kluge, Etym. 327). Perhaps the whole word MLG loan word. 

196: According von See, the ODan. word ornum detached, privately 
owned piece land’ must very old, since the unstressed prefixes disappeared 
Old Scand. already the beginning the ninth century. This true about the 
verbs, this case *urnema, but the deverbative nouns the prefix carried the stress 
Proto Norse Goth. uslagjan, OHG irleggen; (good) sup- 
ply’: ‘to choose’ Proto Norse *uRkeusan, Goth. uskiusan, OHG irkiosan; 
see Ture Johannisson, Verbal och postverbal partikelkomposition germanska 
(Lund, 1939), passim, about the prefix ur-, or-, gr- pp. ff. better cri- 
terion the old age the word ornum than the prefix the weak ablaut stage 
the second element. 

202: About OJutl. stwf piece land that has been sold given away from 
one the farms village’ von See correctly gives the original meaning 
stump,’ from which developed cleared piece ground.’ But there hardly any 
doubt that the specialized meaning the law developed directly from the original 
meaning ‘something cut off separated,’ without any connotation clearing. 

indeed surprising find that not one reference made the excellent work 
Svenska landskapslagar, 1-5 (Uppsala, 1933-46), which 
OScand. legal terms are exhaustively discussed both from linguistic and jurispru- 
dential point view. 

Klaus von See’s book great value for the study Germanic, particularly 
Scandinavian, medieval law. Let hope that equally good and equally well com- 
mented translations into English other Old Scandinavian laws will soon avail- 
able. 

JANZEN 
University California, 
Berkeley 


Bandamanna saga und Qlkofra Mit Einleitung, Anmerkungen, Glossar und 
drei Kartenskizzen herausgegeben von Walter Baetke. Altnordische Textbibliothek. 
Neue Folge, Bd. Niemeyer Halle, 1960. 


1886 Eugen Mogk initiated the Altnordische Textbibliothek with the pub- 
lication his edition Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu (3rd. ed. 1926). This was fol- 
lowed the Poetic Edda, edited two volumes Finnur 
after which the series was superseded the Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek, inter- 
national undertaking under the general editorship Gering, and Mogk. 
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carefully edited and copiously annotated volumes appeared this “library” 
during the years 1892-1929. 1952 the Altnordische Textbibliothek was revived 
Walter Baetke. date four volumes have been published the new series: Hrafn- 
kels saga freysgoda (1952), saga (1953), Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu 
(1957), and the present volume, all under the editorship Baetke except Gunnlaugs 
saga, which was edited Helga Reuschel. Intended primarily for students, each 
volume the series contains glossary, notes, indices personal and place names, 
one more maps, and introduction. The Icelandic texts, course, are normal- 
ized spelling, but important variant manuscript readings are indicated footnotes. 

Bandamanna saga, characterized “det stgrste komiske diktarver- 
ket nordisk litteratur Holberg Wessel” and Ker “the first reasonable 
and modern comedy the history modern Europe,” has received considerable at- 
tention from scholars during the past few years. new English translation was made 
Margaret Schlauch (in Three Icelandic Sagas, 1950), and new scholarly editions 
were prepared Jénsson (in /slenzk fornrit, VII, 1936) and Hallvard Mag- 
ergy (in Samfund, LXVII, 1956). Magergy has also made minute and comprehen- 
sive textual analysis the widely differing and redactions this saga 
Studiar Bandamanna saga: Kring (Bibliotheca Arnamagneana, 
XVIII, 1957). the relationship these two versions each other and their 
source which has been the central problem the study this saga. Heusler’s attempt 
explain the differences the basis divergent developments originally uni- 
fied oral tradition has found little credence, even among his own disciples. The con- 
sensus scholars that Bandamanna saga, like Hrafnkels saga, almost purely 
fictitious, that the two forms the saga represent independent recensions com- 
mon source, and that the shorter, awkward version closer the original than 
the more polished form found This position well stated 
the introduction his edition the saga. also adduces 
plausible evidence substantiate the rather common belief that Bandamanna saga 
was inspired Qlkofra Baetke essential agreement with Mag- 
however, has clearly demonstrated the logical and linguistic superiority 
over Baetke’s rejection Magergy’s conclusions unconvincing, and his insist- 
ence the primacy the K-text, which unfortunately based his edition, seems 
motivated less the evidence the manuscripts than preconceived notion 
what “saga style” should be—this spite the warning implicit the findings 
S.B.F. Jansson’s Sagorna Vinland. Otherwise, however, Baetke’s lucidly writ- 
ten introductory essay (how superior the ponderous style and circular reasoning 
his monograph, Uber die Entstehung der most commendable. 
Unlike many his colleagues the continent, Baetke thoroughly acquainted 
with recent saga research Iceland; and his bold interpretation Bandamanna saga 
contemporary social satire, evidently inspired some the brilliant insights 
Bardi Gudmundsson, probably not too far from the truth even though may 
extreme some respects. 

spite these strictures Baetke’s edition useful addition the small but 
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growing number Old Icelandic sagas form suitable for classroom teaching 
independent study. The text and glossaries, although not entirely free errors and 
omissions, are carefully prepared, one would expect scholar Baetke’s stature 
and experience. 

ScHACH 

University Nebraska 


Politisk rimdans. kavalkad genom svensk historia Karl Knutsson till 
Karl Gerhard. Karl-Ivar Hildeman, Sven Hansson, Bengt 
Jonsson. Natur ock Kultur, Stockholm, 1960. Pp. viii 206. 21.50 crowns (paper 
bound), 27.50 (bound). 


The political song interesting genre poetry. reflects the attitude and 
reactions both the authorities and the people social and political conditions and 
events. Although such songs usually are highly partial, they are, written eyewit- 
nesses, sometimes value for our knowledge and judgment historical phenomena. 
The editors the book here reviewed have gathered most representative anthology 
containing considerable number political songs written Sweden the course 
time. 

The volume opens with rather short but most informative and well-written 
introduction Dr. Hildeman, describing the origin and development the political 
song Sweden. Here learn that the first known poems this nature appeared 
the fifteenth century during the anti-democratic rule Karl Knutsson. They were 
long regarded spontaneous expressions public opinion and reaction govern- 
ment policy. But this romantic view wrong. most cases these songs were cre- 
ated the leading circles the political parties and intended rouse rather than 
express opinion. 

seems likely that the impulse this kind literature came from the Euro- 
pean continent and that the songs were patterned especially models Germany, 
where versified propaganda set music was common during the last century the 
Middle Ages. 

The melodies used the continent were those Meistergesang and Latin church 
hymns. But Sweden both words and melodies were partly brought closer the 
native ballad style, with without refrain. The popular ballad melodies were excel- 
lent vehicles for propaganda intended reach large part the population, in- 
cluding the farmers, who were becoming influential and powerful political party. 
The ballad Sweden ceased productive genre during the sixteenth century, 
but the form political song survived for couple centuries longer. 

The Golden Age the political song Sweden was the so-called Period 
Liberty (1718-1772), characterized bitter feuds between the two dominating par- 
ties, the “Hats” and the “Caps.” Although the leading party imposed censorship upon 
all printed material, the oppositional songs were distributed freely and widely be- 
cause they were written hand. The political songs from this period sarcastically 
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parodied the opposing party and its ideas. Later, written French chanson melodies, 
they were employed biting weapon political conflicts and disputes various 
kinds. special type poems the character here concerned during the eighteenth 
century dealt with political criminals, exposing, often the first person, their evil 
deeds and wicked nature. Some these songs were long that difficult see 
how they could arouse any enthusiasm among the people. 

only natural that this kind poetry was used the nineteenth 
the champions the Scandinavianistic movement their inflammatory activity. 
Later, when Swedish emigrants left their country for the Promised Land the West, 
many emigrant songs appeared, which contemporary Sweden was criticized in- 
dignant tones, but they were mostly banal and amateurish form. Towards the 
end the nineteenth century the political song acquired new theme and new in- 
tensity, when was shaped into battle songs poets who spoke behalf the 
young labor movement. Otherwise, the political songs were gradually made less polit- 
ical. Obviously, they were longer thought have sufficiently strong striking 
power means propaganda. 

During the current century the political song found new territory, viz. the 
stage vaudeville and burlesque. The primary objective was here entertainment, 
and the songs were mostly rather inoffensive ironical satires political principles and 
characters. But during World War they became strong expressions the popular 
opinion against nazis, fascists, quislings and their wickedness. Today, the purpose 
the political song hardly more than that pure entertainment. Modern means 
propaganda have been found movies, radio, and TV. 

The cavalcade political songs chosen the editors includes many the most 
popular Swedish poems all times, for instance, Bishop Thomas’ “Song Freedom” 
(“Frihetsvisan”), written 1439, Anders Odel’s “Song Sinclair” 
written 1739, the most widely circulated and most popular all poems this cate- 
gory, down Karl Gerhard’s masterpiece “The Trojan Horse” (“Trojanska hasten”), 
satire against Hitler, which after complaints from the German legation was, 
doubt reluctantly, banned the Government. 

Most the older political songs are anonymous, but among the authors such 
poems are some Sweden’s best poets. Among the thirty-nine songs included the 
anthology, twenty-two are anonymous, while the authors thirteen are definitely 
known, four probably. The spelling modernized. 

Each song preceded short introduction, which the pertinent historical 
and political background given. The book concludes with commentary offering 
information various kinds, manuscripts and earlier editions the songs, lit- 
erary criticism published, explanations words, biographical facts, etc. 

The attractively designed and printed volume offers wealth interesting read- 
ing everyone who interested the history Scandinavian politics and civiliza- 
tion who reading just for pleasure and entertainment. 


ASSAR JANZEN 
University California, 
Berkeley 
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Grundtvig-Studier 1959 [and] 1960. Udgivet Grundtvig-Selskabet September 
1947. Under redaktion Gustav Albeck. Gyldendal, Copenhagen, 1959-60. 
vols. Danish crowns each. 


These two issues the Grundtvig-Studier complement one another and assume 
special kind unity. Grundtvig’s poetic genius, his Danishness, and his 
strong personality tie together all the articles which these very qualities are 
reflected. 

both issues learn how Grundtvig’s poetic powers turn the translations 
which engages into new creations. Elbek’s long and searching study 
(in G.S. Grundtvig’s translations Latin hymns demonstrates how Grundt- 
vig—for better for worse—transforms the spirit less than the style the Latin 
originals. Expressions universal Christianity tend become expressions indi- 
vidual Christianity, abstract elements assume concrete characteristics, and thought and 
contemplation merge into feeling and imagination. Likewise, Grundtvig allows him- 
self considerable liberties translating Beowulf, shown (G.S.’60) Kemp Malone 
what must have been one the latest articles come from the pen this dis- 
tinguished scholar deeply steeped Scandinavian philology that chose write 
this contribution Danish. Although dealing with Beowulf, Grundtvig did not 
apparently have any ideological reasons—conscious unconscious—for deviating 
from the text may well have had the case the Latin hymns, did deliber- 
ately change meter well style, and used, for example, rhymes instead allitera- 
tion tie together the half-lines the Beowulf stanza. 

Obviously, Grundtvig wanted find form adapted the Danish language— 
one which his readers could feel home. How deeply attached was not only 
his country but also his native soil Morten Bredsdorff has shown his article 
(G.S. “Selandic Characteristics Grundtvig’s Language and Poetry,” full 
illuminating quotations that are many delightful glimpses Danish nature. “To 
Grundtvig,” Bredsdorff concludes, “Paradise had look like Selandic landscape 

Naturally, Grundtvig’s strong personality was reflected all that wrote. 
Thus, for example, his infatuation for Fru Constance Leth Egelgkke, the mother 
eight-year-old boy whose tutor had become young man twenty-two, can 
traced, Gustav Albeck shows even the notebook (“Character and 
Lesson Book”) which Grundtvig registered the progress digression his young 
pupil. Actually, though, the notebook does not tell much directly about Grundtvig’s 
feelings, which fluctuated from the ecstasy awakened love the anguish 
smoldering jealousy. The notebook has been used Albeck, however, supplement 
Grundtvig’s much more expressive though incomplete diary, describing emotional 
upheaval which the vehemence his reactions more remarkable than the stimu- 
lus causing them—Fru Constance’s kindly affection and gently flirtatious glances. 

If, his period, Grundtvig was the one who was deeply moved (for- 
tunately manner that resulted great literary creativity), during other periods 
was the prime mover. Writing (G.S. about the men associated with the first 
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parodied the opposing party and its ideas. Later, written French chanson melodies, 
they were employed biting weapon political conflicts and disputes various 

kinds. special type poems the character here concerned during the eighteenth 
century dealt with political criminals, exposing, often the first person, their evil 
deeds and wicked nature. Some these songs were long that difficult see 
how they could arouse any enthusiasm among the people. 

only natural that this kind poetry was used the nineteenth century 
the champions the Scandinavianistic movement their inflammatory activity. 
Later, when Swedish emigrants left their country for the Promised Land the West, 
many emigrant songs appeared, which contemporary Sweden was criticized in- 
dignant tones, but they were mostly banal and amateurish form. Towards the 
end the nineteenth century the political song acquired new theme and new in- 
tensity, when was shaped into battle songs poets who spoke behalf the 
young labor movement. Otherwise, the political songs were gradually made less polit- 
ical. Obviously, they were longer thought have sufficiently strong striking 
power means propaganda. 

During the current century the political song found new territory, viz. the 
stage vaudeville and burlesque. The primary objective was here entertainment, 
and the songs were mostly rather inoffensive ironical satires political principles and 
characters. But during World War they became strong expressions the popular 
opinion against nazis, fascists, quislings and their wickedness. Today, the purpose 
the political song hardly more than that pure entertainment. Modern means 
propaganda have been found movies, radio, and TV. 

The cavalcade political songs chosen the editors includes many the most 
popular Swedish poems all times, for instance, Bishop Thomas’ “Song Freedom” 
written 1439, Anders Odel’s “Song Sinclair” 
written 1739, the most widely circulated and most popular all poems this cate- 
gory, down Karl Gerhard’s masterpiece “The Trojan Horse” (“Trojanska 
satire against Hitler, which after complaints from the German legation was, 
doubt reluctantly, banned the Government. 

Most the older political songs are anonymous, but among the authors such 
poems are some Sweden’s best poets. Among the thirty-nine songs included the 
anthology, twenty-two are anonymous, while the authors thirteen are definitely 
known, four probably. The spelling modernized. 

Each song preceded short introduction, which the pertinent historical 
and political background given. The book concludes with commentary offering 
information various kinds, manuscripts and earlier editions the songs, lit- 
erary criticism published, explanations words, biographical facts, etc. 

The attractively designed and printed volume offers wealth interesting read- 
ing everyone who interested the history Scandinavian politics and civiliza- 
tion who reading just for pleasure and entertainment. 


ASSAR JANZEN 
University California, 
Berkeley 
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Danish folk high school, established South Jutland 1845, Roar 
Skovmand points out that although the leaders the school were unable persuade 
Grundtvig (who would have preferred State Folk High School Sorg) visit it, 
they followed his footsteps and created the school his image. “Grundtvig’s rela- 
tion the Danish folk high school,” says Skovmand, “never became intimate 
did the school’s relation him.” The impact Grundtvig had become decisive 
force. 

Among the reviews recent Grundtvig literature included, usual, the 
Grundtvig-Studier, one notices the 1960 issue Henning review Otto 
Holmgaard’s book about Bishop Peter Christian Kierkegaard, brother 
Kierkegaard, but deeply influenced Grundtvig. How was stimulated his 
brother but sustained Grundtvig, can read out memorable remark his, 
quotation worth quoting concluding this review: “An hour’s reading 
[Kierkegaard’s works] has about the same effect cold shower 
For moment almost gasp for air, and then again breathe deeply and freely the 
fresh breezes faith while the head again accepts being head and not the whole 
man.” 

Jens 
Northwestern University 


Bredsdorff, Elias. Sir Edmund Gosse’s Correspondence with Scandinavian Writers. 
Scandinavian University Books, Copenhagen, 1960. Pp. xii 354. 


The publication correspondence can wonders for author’s reputation. 
already has large public, that public will stimulated the glances corre- 
spondence can afford behind the scenes literary creation: Edith Sédergran became 
real woman for only when her letters Hagar Olsson appeared. the author’s 
public dwindling, correspondence may win back for him, seems have 
occurred upon the publication Herman Bang’s Breve til Fritz or, less sensationally, 
with Obstfelder’s letters his brother. Finally, the present reviewer knows 
least one case Scandinavian letters where the publication correspondence 
could revive reputation long since dead: Ellen Key’s manifold letters one dis- 
covers that delightful personality which, while captivating age, somehow could 
never capture palatable literary form; Ellen Key’s books are unreadable her 
letters (almost all unpublished) are attractive. 

one will claim that Bredsdorff’s admirable presentation Gosse’s correspond- 
ence with Scandinavian writers will turn Sir Edmund into fascinating figure. Paul 
Kriiger’s issuance Gosse’s correspondence with Brandes and Linette Brugmann’s 
edition that with Gide have already done such high hopes death; and these 
two instances Gosse was confronted with far more stimulating personalities than the 
majority figures represented Bredsdorff’s volume. Here, Ibsen the only giant 
have much say, for, although other great Scandinavians are present—Lie, 
Bjgrnson, Key, letters Gosse, and Gosse’s letters them, are few. 
The remaining correspondents Bredsdorff’s collection are certainly not the rank 
Brandes Gide—not even Harald Nielsen, who, had been asked, would gladly 
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have placed himself above the great Danish critic loved despise. Indeed, Breds- 
dorff may have rendered what left Gosse’s reputation pioneer publicist for 
Scandinavia—and man—a thoroughly warranted disservice; becomes clear, 
both from introduction and from Gosse’s own letters, that Gosse fastened 
upon Scandinavian literature not because loved it, but because it, virgin field 
for English criticism, would allow him make his reputation against next com- 
petition. other words, Gosse (who was never scholar, nor even very thorough 
journalist) cannot classed with trailblazers modern philology like Harvard’s 
Ticknor Spanish Columbia’s Calvin Thomas German. Gosse has French 
parallel Paul Verrier, who, once had got his chair Scandinavian philology 
the Sorbonne with the support the North’s major writers, devoted himself his 
heart’s desire, English metrics—much the disgust one his chief promoters, 
Johan Bojer. Svenn (p. 122), Bojer writes: “For nordisk litteratur gjorde 
[Verrier] lite,” and the same judgment may passed Gosse. 

course, Gosse not the first man letters, scholar, take the main 
chance; has frequently happened that such opportunists, virtue lively intelli- 
gence great industry, have achieved notable results: Stendal’s potboiler Haydn 
and Lawrence’s intended money-maker, Studies Classical American Litera- 
ture, are cases point. But Gosse, except for his championship Ibsen and his 
appreciation Brandes, was not very intelligent his evaluations Scandinavian 
authors; nor did think enough his material learn any the Scandinavian 
languages well—Bredsdorff, borrowing some ammunition from William Archer, 
Englishman who was master Norwegian, offers numerous proofs Gosse’s 
linguistic shortcomings. What worse, Gosse’s innate indifference things Scandi- 
navian goes beyond intellectual slovenliness become emotional torpor, 
“Tragheit des Herzens.” Laura Marholm, Gosse’s German opposite number and cer- 
tainly anxious reap profits from her Scandinavian contacts, nonetheless 
realized that the authors she met the North were living beings, not mere props for 
her own success. She was incapable writing what Gosse wrote Asbjgrnsen: 
once the death any eminent man letters. Let suppose, for instance, that 
Hr. Welhaven were freed from his suffering existence, should like know the 
fact speedily, that might honour his memory with short notice one our 
journals. The only other request can make friends that when they see any 
words mine noticed translated your papers, they could put under obli- 
gation sending the passage (p. 58). One reminded that horror 
Victorian hypocrisy, Aunty Rosa Kipling’s Baa Baa, Black Sheep. 

Apart from distress Gosse’s dismal soul—and even greater distress the 
thought that Gosse still sometimes called (as the jacket the Penguin edition 
Father and Son) “one the leading authorities the literature 
reader will experience minor sensations uneasiness well: the arrogance 
man who, having bought Ibsen’s Digte his first visit Norway, said: could not 
understand one word, but could see that the versification was singular and good” 
(p. 83) the great Scandinavian authority’s ignorance Swedish literature; the 
rabid Teutophobia which, common among Englishmen Gosse’s generation (wit- 
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ness Housman and Arthur Conan Doyle), seems Gosse’s case have helped 
drive him into Scandinavian studies the first place. Decades later, during the 
First World War, the same anti-Germanism brought Gosse into correspondence with 
Ossiannilsson. admirer the social democrat, Hjalmar Branting, Ossian- 
nilsson was fact strange companion for Gosse, who, had not been drum- 
thumping British patriot, would probably have found much more congenial spirits 
the Germanophile circle around Per Hallstrém, which Ossiannilsson made fun 
letter Gosse. Like Hedin, Hjalmar and Heiden- 
stam, Gosse was conservative; however, his conservatism told him that the Boer 
War was right and the German bullying Denmark was wrong. And perhaps 
Gosse’s political and social conservatism, much anything else, which caused his 
failure—if not the eyes his contemporaries, then those critical posterity— 
exponent the liberal age the Gjennembrud. 

Two small corrections should made Bredsdorff’s commentaries. “Harpers 
College, Endicott, New York” (p. xi) Harpur College, and the “Duke University 
Library, Durham University,” often mentioned the repository some Ibsen’s 
letters Gosse, actually part Duke University Durham, North Carolina. 
Yet, remembering the misconceptions Gosse had about the field which was the 
British Empire’s leading expert, who can blame European scholar grows con- 
fused American academic nomenclature? 

SCHOOLFIELD 
The University Cincinnati 


Beck, Richard. Vid ljédalindir (At the Springs Poetry). Arni Bjarnarson, Akureryi 
Iceland, 1959. Pp. 132. $2.50. 


Most the readers Scandinavian Studies, and certainly all who are Ice- 
landic descent are interested Icelandic literature, know Dr. Richard Beck 
discriminating critic and scholar. Many are acquainted with his delightful wit and 
his ability speaker. Relatively few aside from the Icelanders home and abroad, 
however, know that Richard Beck also poet considerable merit. Although 
has composed English, his contribution Icelandic poetry with which shall 
concern ourselves here. 

this slim volume 132 pages appear poems ranging subject matter from 
lyrical outburst the advent spring eulogy Roald Amundsen, Arctic 
explorer, and, geographically, from the North Sea the Pacific Ocean. One cannot 
read these poems without being impressed with the breadth interests and the zest 
for life exhibited the author. 

Even more important, however, one cannot read the poems, either individually 
collectively, without admiring the breathtaking imagery, the sincerity feeling, and 
the beauty expression. Surely these are three the most prime requisites good 
poetry, and they are found abundance Richard Beck’s verses. One might take 
examples almost random, but eigi” (Judge Not) and “Fidrildid 
(The Moth and the Flame) are particularly expressive reminders the need for 
understanding and sympathy dealing with our fellow men. koma 
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(When Will Ships Return?) the poet expresses the frustrations every man who 
sees his hopes and dreams shattered and broken ship driven the storm onto 
skerry. Admittedly, one can sometimes mistaken discerning influence such 
subjective thing lyric poetry, but this reviewer was struck the similarity some 
the poems those Heine. least one can find the same ability drawing 
sharp picture with the greatest possible economy words well certain 
nostalgia and occasional irony. the whole, however, Richard Beck more cheer- 
ful than Heine and has optimistic outlook life. Few who know him personally 
will deny his optimism his zest for life. 

Some the poems, written purely for particular occasions, might perhaps have 
somewhat less appeal English than Icelandic. far the greater number these 
lyrics, however, would, properly translated, valuable additions the American- 
Icelandic literary tradition. This reviewer would like urge the poet just that, 
that the greatest possible number might enjoy the beauty and the message these 


lovely poems. 


U.S. Naval Postgraduate School 


NOTES 


KENTUCKY. Friday, April 28, six 
papers were read the Scandinavian 
section the University Kentucky 
Language and Literature Conference: 
John Flint the University Ken- 
tucky, “Hans Nielsen Hauge: Spiritual 
Biography Its Cultural Context”; 
Robert Spector Long Island, “Lager- 
kvist’s Uses Deformity”; Reidar Ditt- 
man St. Olaf, “War and Occupation 
Kaare Holt’s Authorship”; Lawrence 
Thompson Kentucky, “Prolegomena 
Scandinavian Bibliophily”; Edson 
Richmond Indiana, “Some Norwegian 


Contributions Balladry”; and George 
Schoolfield Duke, “Krilon Trium- 
phant: Eyvind Johnson After the War.” 


LECTURES. 
dramatist, novelist, and librarian from 
Reykjavik—was Fulbright Fellow 
the Yale School Drama 1960-61. 
During the spring lectured Ice- 
landic drama and theater and the Ice- 
landic sagas these universities: Ne- 
braska, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Washington 
State, and UCLA. 
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THE FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


The Society for the Advancement Scandinavian Study met Room 232 the 
Nebraska Union the campus the University Nebraska, May and 1961. 


First Session, Friday, May 8:30 A.M. 


The meeting was called order Professor Lee Hollander, President the 
Society. 

Professor Paul Schach welcomed the Society the University Nebraska, 
observing that the annual meeting had been held Lincoln eight years ago. then 
introduced Dean Walter Militzer Nebraska’s College Arts and Sciences. 

Dean Militzer also extended warm welcome the members the Society 
behalf the University administration and the State Nebraska, and then spoke 
briefly his interest Arctic studies and their relationships with the objectives 
the Society. 

President Hollander thanked Dean Militzer for his remarks, expressed the satis- 
faction the Society having the opportunity again meeting with our friends 
Lincoln, and noted that the Society the only scholarly organization representing 
Northern studies the United States. 

Papers, the titles which were previously announced the February 1961 issue 
SS, were read Professors Spector, Hollander, and Schach. indicated these 
minutes, the order papers appearing the printed program was altered somewhat 
during the morning and subsequent sessions allow for unavoidable changes the 
schedules individual participants. 

Following brief recess for coffee, Professor Sverre Arestad read report 
“The Norwegian Textbook Problem” based number responses question- 
naire sent out teachers Norwegian high schools, colleges and universities. The 
report was discussed some detail. Professor Arestad proposed that the studies his 
committee continued. Copies his report will sent interested persons who 
were unable attend the meeting. 

Professor Erik Wahlgren, referring several points discussions the Sigtuna 
Conference (SS, February 1961, 43), outlined the problems facing the teacher 
Swedish. Such matters the publishing and procurement textbooks and adequate 
translations, and the recognition Swedish language which may used fulfill 
language requirements colleges and universities were discussed. 

The cultural attachés Norway and Sweden, who were attendance, com- 
mented the foregoing reports. Mr. Gunnar Lonzus the Swedish Embassy 
Washington proposed that the Society appoint liaison committee work with the 
representatives the Scandinavian embassies these problems. 

The first session, attended twenty-six persons, was then adjourned for lunch. 


Second Session, Friday, May 5,1:30 P.M. 


The reading papers was resumed, and the contributions Professors Franzen, 
Hamre, Ness, and Miss Arent (“Stylistic Devices the saga”) were heard 
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this order. The announced title Professor Hamre’s paper was changed “The 
Genitive Modern Faroese.” Professor Steene was unable attend the meeting 
because illness. After the discussion Miss Arent’s paper, President Hollander 
appointed the following committees: Resolutions: Professors Arne Lindberg, Chair- 
man, Madsen, Wright, and Miss Margaret Arent; Auditing: Professors Wahlgren, 
Chairman, Arestad, and Franzen; Axel Johan Uppvall: Professors Schach, Chairman, 
and Rice; John Ericsson Centennial: Dr. Esther Meixner, Chairman, and Professors 
Rice and Raphael Liaison with the Scandinavian Embassies: Professors Walter John- 
son, Chairman, Arestad, and Madsen. 

Professor Harold Holck, representing the Scandinavian Club Nebraska, dis- 
tributed copies article the Swedes Nebraska. 

Forty-one persons attended the Friday afternoon session. 


Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner was held the Pan-American Room the Nebraska Union. 
Professor Paul Schach toastmaster introduced the guests and officers the Society 
and then presented Professor Audun Ravnan who played piano selections from Grieg 
and Nielsen. Retiring President Hollander spoke briefly, mentioning especially that 
felt that had been great honor hold this position the Society and that was 
particularly grateful for the able support Professors Walter Johnson, 
and Mr. Buckman during his term office. concluded introducing the new 
President, Professor Mitchell, and expressed his good wishes for pleasant and 
successful term office. 

Following the dinner the cultural attachés from three the Scandinavian 
embassies Washington, D.C., spoke, Mr. Arvid Sveum representing Norway, Mr. 
Carlo Christensen, Denmark, and Mr. Gunnar Lonzus, Sweden. 

Mr. Sveum said that the Scandinavian diplomatic officials have great respect for 
the work being done Scandinavian departments American universities and col- 
leges. The teaching the Scandinavian languages America very important 
the national reputations the Northern countries, remarked, and therefore, 
the desire the embassy officials offer every assistance they can. The Nordic 
Council, felt, ought take the matter Scandinavian instruction the United 
States. 

Mr. Lonzus remarked that official Scandinavia has been slow coming forward 
with any concrete plans assist Scandinavian instruction the United States, but 
now the climate seems more favorable. pointed the Sigtuna Conference 
one result this new trend, and mentioned also various newly established grants and 
scholarships which will available for Scandinavian and American students and 
scholars. 

Mr. Christensen outlined the history and present status the Nordic Council’s 
plan have significant Scandinavian literary works translated and published 
America well-established publisher, possibly paperback form. When the plan 
gets under way anticipated that three volumes will appear each three suc- 
cessive years (one work annually from each the three major Scandinavian litera- 
tures). This will least good start the right direction, noted. The costs 
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royalties and translation fees will defrayed American and Scandinavian organi- 
zations and will not borne the American publisher. Any profits derived from 
sales will reserved for further publishing along the same lines. Mr. Christensen 
reported that the Nordic Council favorably disposed toward such plan and that 
has good chance being realized within the next year two. The actual selection 
works published this way has not been made yet, but any case, Mr. 
Christensen said, the Scandinavian authorities will rely the advice professors 
Scandinavian the United States. 


Third Session, Saturday, May 8:30 


Professor Walter Johnson, Managing Editor Scandinavian Studies, presented 
his annual report the Society’s publishing activities, and Mr. Thomas Buckman 
distributed copies the financial statement for the fiscal year ending April 30, and 
discussed briefly the financial status the Society. The reports the Managing 
Editor and the Secretary-Treasurer were accepted unanimous vote. Professor 
Schach thanked the Managing Editor for his fine contribution improving the qual- 
ity the journal recent years. The Secretary-Treasurer explained the purpose and 
intended effect constitutional amendment which was accepted its first reading 
Chicago last year (SS, August 1960, The amendment and the passage 
replace were then read, and vote was called for. The amendment was approved 
unanimously and now becomes part the constitution. planned that the con- 
stitution will reprinted early issue SS, incorporating the various changes 
which have been made since was last published the August 1948 issue SS. Pro- 
fessor Mitchell proposed that suitable certificates issued present and future life 
members the Society. The measure was approved, and the matter turned over 
the Secretary-Treasurer for further action. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that three invitations had been received from 
institutions, each one which would like have the Society meet next year its 
campus. The invitations were forwarded through their representatives, Professor Lof- 
tur Bjarnason, U.S. Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, California; Professor 
Sverre Arestad, University Washington, Seattle; and Professor Foster Blaisdell, 
University Indiana, Bloomington. Opinions from the floor were called for, and 
the matter was discussed briefly. Final decision lies with the Executive Council. 

Professor Franzen gave short preliminary report the findings continuing 
study made himself and Dr. Hedin Bronner Scandinavian studies institutions 
learning the United States. The trend enrollments universities generally 
encouraging one, showing overall increase 400 500 students the last 
three-year period. The full report will published the November 1961 issue 
SS. 

The report the Resolutions Committee which follows was read and accepted 
unanimously: 

The Society for the Advancement Scandinavian Study, assembled for its fifty- 
first annual meeting the University Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., May and 
1961, extends the administration the University its cordial thanks for the gra- 
cious hospitality shown the Society. Our particular gratitude must Dean Wal- 
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ter Militzer for his warm words welcome the opening session and the local 
committee (Prof. and Mrs. Paul Schach, Prof. and Mrs. Joseph Alexis, Prof. and 
Holch, and Prof. and Mrs. Lugn) for their excellent efforts 
our behalf. 

would further wish acknowledge our debt Prof. Walter Johnson for ar- 
ranging excellent and stimulating program. 

The Society especially wishes reaffirm its warm regard and affection for its 
eminent retiring president, Dr. Lee Hollander. 

Finally, wish record our gratitude the representatives three Scandi- 
navian embassies: Carlo Christensen the Royal Danish Embassy, Arvid Sveum 
the Royal Norwegian Embassy and Gunnar Lonzus the Royal Swedish Embassy, 
whose presence here and participation our deliberations indicate the continuing sup- 
port their governments for this Society. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ARENT 
Robert Wright 
(Chairman) 


The reading papers was resumed the following order: Professor Madsen, 
Schoolfield, Cecil Wood, Wright (“Danska Norges 
Vowles and Johnson. Professor Vowles was unable attend the meeting, and there- 
fore his manuscript was read Professor President Hollander could not stay 
for the entire morning session and, accordingly, Professor Mitchell, the 
elect, presided during the last hour. 

Thirty-two persons attended the Saturday morning session. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
May 1960 April 30, 1961 
Receipts 


Balance hand savings account, May 1960 $2,826.31 


Balance hand checking account, May 1960 $1,385.80 
Membership fees and contributions 
Interest income from promissory notes 

Income from advertising Scandinavian Studies 

Income from Elizabeth Marshall estate 

Other income (sale back issues, reprints) 771.10 


Expenditures 
Printing Scandinavian Studies: 
George Banta Co. 
Vol. 32, No. (August, 1960) 
Vol. 32, No. (November, 1960) (ck. 130) 662.32 
Allen Press: 
Vol. 33, No. (February, 1961) (ck. 134) 
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Reprints: 

George Banta Co. 
61.99 

Hall and Co. 

August, 1934; February, 1947 (Reprinting out-of-print 
Allen Press (Program for the 50th Annual 
61.39 
George Banta Co. (Addressing and mailing 
cards) (ck. 123) 33.23 
University Kansas Press (25 flexowriter letters 
reporting results voting) (ck. 135) 3.94 
Etchrite Engraving Co. (Cut for program, 51st 
meeting) (ck. 136) 
Gene Doane (Bond for Secretary-Treasurer) (ck. 124) 
Lawrence National Bank (Safe deposit box) (Debit 
Lawrence National Bank (Banking charges for period 
April 30, 1961) (Debit checking 
University Kansas Press (Printing leaflet and letter 
concerning membership list) (ck. 125) 
University Kansas Press (Mimeographing and xerox 
printing, circular membership and treasurer’s 
University Kansas Press (Mimeographing and xerox 
Bowker Co. (Letter and membership 
Richard Barnes (Refund order 
back file) (ck. 117) 
Mrs. Carolyn Berneking (Clerical services) (ck. 131) 
Mrs. Carolyn Berneking (Clerical services) (ck. 133) 
Mrs. Carolyn Berneking (Clerical services) (ck. 137) 
Other Assets 
Principal sum two promissory notes secured real 
estate 
Accounts receivable (For two back 442.00 
BucKMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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NOTES 


CINCINNATI. Dr. George School- 
field resigned his position Duke Uni- 
versity this spring become professor 
and head the Department Germanic 
and Slavic Languages and Literatures 
the University Cincinnati this fall. 
graduate Cincinnati and Princeton, 
Professor Schoolfield has held Guggen- 
heim and Fulbright fellowships and has 
studied Sweden, Finland, Denmark, 
Germany, and Switzerland. has 
taught Harvard, Buffalo, Ohio State, 
and Duke. Cincinnati, will give 
courses Swedish language and Scandi- 
navian literature well courses 
German. The program Swedish will 
started next month; from now 
reading knowledge Scandinavian 
language will required all candidates 
for the doctorate Germanic languages 
and literatures. Dr. Gottfried Merkel 
the department will teach Old Icelandic 
this coming year. 


RICHARD VOWLES. Professor 
Vowles resigned his position the Uni- 
versity Florida last spring accept 
associate professorship Comparative 
Literature and Scandinavian the Uni- 
versity Wisconsin this fall. has 
research appointment Wisconsin this 
summer and reading paper entitled 
“Strindberg and Balzac” the Interna- 
tional Comparative Literature Associa- 
tion Congress Utrecht this month. 
will Madison September and will 
divide his teaching load between the two 
fields. 


THE NORTH STAR. Four American 
professors have been made knights the 
Royal Swedish Order the North Star 
during the past year. 


November Consul General Manne 
Lindholm San Francisco awarded the 
rank Professor Erik Wahlgren 
UCLA Swedish Club scholarship 
banquet Los Angeles. (Another high 
point the evening was the awarding 
scroll Carl Sandburg, who, 
some our members may not know, 
fellow member SASS.) March 
11, Consul General Petersens 
Minneapolis presented the insignia 
Professor Einar Haugen Wisconsin 
meeting the Ygdrasil Literary Soci- 
ety the home the President the 
University and Mrs. Conrad Elvehjem 
Madison. March 11, Ambassador 
Gunnar Jarring made the presentation 
Professor Walter Johnson Washing- 
ton banquet dedicating the new club- 
house the Swedish Club Seattle. 
April 25, Professor Franzen re- 
ceived the award the home Consul 
General Jernstedt Chicago. 


VINLAND. Professor Erik Wahlgren 
UCLA left June for sojourn four- 
teen months Scandinavia. With the 
aid sabbatical leave and Guggen- 
heim Fellowship will devote the aca- 
demic year 1961-62 study the 
Vinland voyages preparation for 
book this subject. All five Scandina- 
vian countries will visited the course 
his study. Scandinavian instruction 
UCLA will meanwhile continue under 
the supervision Professor Kenneth 
Chapman. 


FINNISH. Finnish will taught 
UCLA for the first time beginning this 
fall. The post Visiting Assistant Pro- 
fessor Finno-Ugric Linguistics has 
been established. 
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SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS 
RECENT REPRINTS 


Niels Lyhne, Jacobsen. 
absorbing Danish novel, whose English translation also 
has become classic. 
Price $3.00 


The Tales Ensign Stal, Johan Ludvig Runeberg. 
This English translation the Finnish classic patriotic 
poems has also been reprinted Finland. 
Price $3.00 
The Prose Edda, Snorri Sturluson. 
Widely used courses Scandinavian literature Ameri- 
can universities. 
Price $3.00 
The Family Gilje, Jonas Lie. 
First published the Foundation 1920. Lie one the 
“Big Four” nineteenth-century Norwegian literature. 


Price $3.00 


Gosta Berling’s Saga, Selma Lagerléf. 
One the masterpieces Swedish literature. Published 
volumes the Foundation 1918, now republished 


one volume. 

Price $5.00 

Pageant Old Scandinavia 

Edited Henry Goddard Leach 
collection extracts Scandinavian literature before 
1400 A.D. and accounts the Scandinavians many 
languages all translated into English. 

Price $3.00 


ORDER FROM 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Annual: Magnus Bjorndal, Weehawken, N.J.; Alma Halvorson, 
Portland, Oregon; John Karlsen, Los Angeles; Erick Lund, Rol- 
lins, Montana; Prof. Ivan Nylander, Duluth; Prof. George School- 
field, Cincinnati; Prof. Birgitta Steene, Calgary; Pauli Vehvilainen, 
Seattle; Paul Wingren, Jr., Seattle. 


Institutions: California Lutheran College, Thousand Oaks; Educa- 
tion Centre Library, Toronto; University Puerto Rico Library; Uni- 
versity Southern California Library, Los Angeles; Stanford Univer- 
sity Libraries, Stanford; Division Supervised Study, State University 
Station, Fargo, D.; Kansas State University Library, Manhattan; 
University Georgia Libraries, Athens; Icelandic Collection, Univer- 
sity Manitoba, Winnipeg; B.K.W.Z. Warszawa, Poland. 


TEXTBOOKS FOR THE STUDY SWEDISH 


MODERN SWEDISH POEMS cents LEARN SWEDISH. Nils-Gustav Hilde- 


P man and Aun-Mari Beite. A reader for begin- 


Allwood and I. Wilhelmsen. 75 cents 


ADVANCED SPOKEN SWEDISH. Mar- SWEDISH COMPOSITION AND WORD 
tin $2.00 Edwin Vickner. $1.50 
SWEDISH READER FOR SECOND YEAR. SVERIGE. Joseph Alexis. $2.75 


FANRIK STALS SAGNER. Johan Lud- Arthur Wald. $2.00 


FRITIOFS SAGA. Esaias Tegnér. $1.25 Allan Lake Rice. $1.50 


Published 
AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Write for a descriptive listing of these texts for the study of Swedish. 


Make your next 


ship! 


Your Swedish American Line vessel not just 
luxurious comfort, service that anticipates 
your slightest wish and fabulous cuisine. 


Relax, enjoy every golden hour this won- 


derful world new experiences, interesting 
companions, good times ona 
Swedish American Line vessel. 


DIRECT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK COPENHAGEN AND GOTHENBURG 


the 
M.S. GRIPSHOLM and the luxe M.S. KUNGSHOLM 


Convenient connections for all points 
Scandinavia and the Continent. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Swedish American Line 


THE WHITE VIKING FLEET 
636 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, 
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